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HE Supreme Court of the United States 

handed down, on May 27, 1935, a unan- 
imous decision holding that a certain pur- 
chaser had the right to reject from a crate 
of chickens four that were not wanted. 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States 

then expressed the view that this deci- 
sion had taken the United States back to 
the “horse and buggy days of 1789,” that 
the Court had ruled in effect that the Fed- 
eral Government is powerless to cope with 
the tremendous problems that have arisen 
because of our country’s growth. 


N OUR judgment the Court appears to 

have reaffirmed: that Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall’s “Government of the Union” is 
still acceptable; that the states still reserve 
to themselves all “powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution”; 
that “The Constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible union composed 
of indestructible states,” and that all legis- 
lative powers granted by the Constitution 
are still “vested in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


T IS OUR view that America’s contribu- 
tion to the world is our union of free, 
sovereign, independent states. In the lan- 


guage of Mr. Chief Justice Chase, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Texas vs. 
White sixty-seven years ago, “the preser- 
vation of the states and the maintenance 
of their governments are as much within 
the decision and care of the Constitution 
as the preservation and maintenance of 
national government.” It is to our union 
of states, maintaining peace between the 
states, that healthy Americans return over 
and over again as the basis of all their poli- 
cies bearing upon questions of war and 
peace. 


THER NATIONS may now feel reas- 
sured that the United States of Amer- 
ica purposes to follow the rules forged by 
the experience of years, to soften the spirit 
of hate and punishment, to end plans for 
a government by dictatorship; and, not 
least, to turn to federal, state and common 
law for the control of fraud and to the 
legislative control of monopolies and unfair 
competition. If the Supreme Court has 
expressed in this case the views of America 
it is clear that this country is not ready to 
leave the definition of power to those exer- 
cising the power. Less government control 
and more self-control, means more personal 
effort and individual responsibility for us 
all; but successful government is always 
essentially personal and individual. 
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America’s Contribution to World 
Peace 


HE decision of the Supreme Court 

handed down on May 27 puts the United 
States back on its familiar foundations. It 
is now proper to give serious consideration 
under our established system to interna- 
tional agreements toward the settlement of 
international debts, the regulation of world 
armaments, the stabilization of currency 
systems and the means of reviving world 
trade, quite as set forth in Senator Tydings’ 
resolution (S. Res. 141) offered to the 
Senate May 21. 

It is time also to give carefulest study 
resentative Ludlow’s House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 167 proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States as set 
forth in his article in the last number of 
Wortp Arrairs. This amendment, it will 
be recalled, if adopted would limit the power 
of Congress to declare war, except in the 
event of an invasion, until after such dec- 
laration is confirmed by a majority of all 
votes cast in a nation-wide referendum; and 
when war is declared the President shall 
immediately conscript and take over for use 
by the Government all public and private 
war properties. 

It is time also to give carefulest study 
to a revision of the neutrality laws now in 
vogue among the nations. 

In the consideration of such matters it is 
now clear that we shall act as a Union of 
free, sovereign independent states, with the 
powers of decision resting upon the free 
choice of the people of the states. 

It is our opinion that such questions, 
once understood by the peoples, will have 
to be decided by all of the nations working 
together under unmistakable mandates from 
their respective citizens. Problems of war 
and peace are of primary concern to all of 
the nations, quite as in the formation of our 
Union they affected all of the states. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Schecter case has reminded the American 
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people of a statement by Chief Justice 
Marshall, a principle many seem to have 
forgotten, that: 

“No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the lines 
which separate the States, and of compound- 
ing the American people into one common 
mass. Of consequence, when they act, they 
act in their States.” 

It is American belief that these principles 
are not of a day, but of all time; that they 
are applicable not merely to a Union of 
States upon the American Continent, but 
also to a Union of States upon the Continent 
of Europe, if only men of light and leading 
over there would sink their differences and 
dwell upon the things which they have in 
common, 

“in Order to secure ‘the blessings of lib- 
erty’ to themselves and to their posterity, 
and, 

“in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common Defence, 
promote the general Welfare.” 

It is the Supreme Court that settles dis- 
putes between states in our American 
Union. It has no power to coerce a re- 
calcitrant state by force of arms. Indeed 
there is no authority in the Supreme Court 
or in the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment to wage war against any of the states, 
a fact confirmed in the case of Kentucky 
vs. Governor Denison of Ohio by the Su- 
preme Court itself in 1861. Our Union of 
forty-eight free, sovereign, independent 
states, states settling all of their disputes 
in accord with the principles of law and 
justice, and that with no one of them ever 
thinking of coercing another by force of 
arms, rests in the last analysis upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
rests wholly upon the dominant public 
opinion of America. 

This union of states based upon laws 
mutually accepted, laws interpreted where 
need be by the Supreme Court, is America’s 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
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What of the Ambassadors? 


ORD HARDINGE of Penhurst has raised in 
England a question worthy of consideration 
by other governments. He asks: “What are our 
Ambassadors doing? Why are they not employed 
as in the past in important negotiations?” Evi- 
dently he is not wholly in sympathy with the 
“New Diplomacy” under which Prime Ministers 
and Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, since the con- 
clusion of peace in 1919, keep running round 
Europe on self-imposed missions, penetrating even 
to America. He points out that a comparison of 
the almost negative results achieved by these mis- 
sions, that the deterioration in the general situa- 
tion during the past three years, that England’s 
estrangement from Germany by the recent resolu- 
tion adopted at Geneva, not to mention the 
embittering of Japan, are at least worth considera- 
tion. 

His Lordship points out that before the war 
Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State remained 
at home and sent their instructions to Ambassadors 
and Ministers abroad. In such cases an Am- 
bassador would, where necessary, advise his Secre- 
tary of State and carry out his instructions. He 
would serve as a buffer between his own and the 
foreign government; and his acts if not approved 
at home could easily be repudiated with a mini- 
mum amount of embarrassment to all hands. 
Lord Hardinge would probably agree that Presi- 
dent Wilson made a mistake when he constituted 
himself his own Ambassador to the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. In the case of negotiations car- 
ried on directly by a Secretary of State there is 
and can be no buffer between him and his acts, 
and consequently whatever he says or accepts 
becomes official and binding as such. 

On the other hand the Ambassador would know 
well, and possibly intimately, the local Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and his mentality, and he 
would have a general knowledge of the psychology 
of the people of the country to which he is ac- 
credited. The Ambassador would not have to dis- 
cuss political questions through an interpreter; 
nor would he be likely to be swept off his feet 
by an impressive personality. 

In dealing with foreign governments, says Lord 
Hardinge, “British ministers are at a serious dis- 
advantage compared with Ambassadors who are 
all tried and able men with thirty to thirty-five 
years abroad of international diplomacy. The 
pre-war system of dealing with foreign countries 
through experienced Ambassadors had been suc- 
cessfully pursued through hundreds of years, and 
I, like many others of this country, am firmly con- 
vinced that our foreign policy will never meet 
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with the success that is its due until our govern- 
ment reverts once more to the diplomatic methods 
in use in the past and entrusts our Ambassadors 
with their great knowledge and experience, to 
carry out the duties which would probably devolve 
upon them.” 

This problem is now widely discussed through- 
out England. While some hold that the old diplo- 
macy landed everyone in the great war, others 
point out that it was diplomacy which steered 
England safely through many international shoals 
for some sixty years, ignoring no warning of 
danger up to 1914. Attention is called to the fact 
that Cabinet members cannot meet the chief offi- 
cials of other countries without preliminary ar- 
rangements regarding time and place, and that 
that often provokes international discussion liable 
to arouse prejudice even before the actual princi- 
pals can come together. If for any reason such 
meetings have to be postponed, then, too, unfor- 
tunate speculations are almost sure to arise. 

Furthermore, the diplomatic service has been 
seriously impaired by the new diplomacy, dis- 
couraging the best men—the students of history 
having definite knowledge of foreign countries, 
international law and languages, with adaptability 
towards changing conditions—from entering the 
diplomatic field. Under the “New Diplomacy” 
many a trained diplomat must feel that he is little 
better than a clerk at the end of a telegraph wire 
from his government. 

Wor tp Arrairs favors the improvement, a more 
liberal support and a wider and wiser use of State 
Departments and of their trained and tried repre- 
sentatives abroad, especially in cases involving 
questions of war and peace. 


Testing the League Again 
TALY and Abyssinia have tested the League 
as it has not been tested since the China-Japa- 
nese dispute over Manchuria. The victory of the 
Allied and Associated Powers in the World War 
was supposed to have advanced the cause of justice 
in international relations, to have more firmly 
established public right as the common law of 
Europe. For the further establishment of these 
principles the League of Nations was set up. That 
organization is a major fact of post-war history. 
The League was sorely tested when it investigated 
the dispute between China and Japan, and found 
that it could not impose its will in Asia, especially 
because of the distance from Geneva. 
In the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia the 
facts are nearer at hand. It, too, has been sub- 
mitted to the League. If the League had acknowl- 
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edged itself helpless to deal with it, Article 11 
of the Covenant—which provides that any war or 
threat of war is a matter of concern to the whole 
League and that the League will take whatever 
action is deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace—would have been abandoned. If Signor 
Mussolini had been permitted to attack Abyssinia, 
quite as if there were no League, and he had at- 
tacked, the entire Covenant would properly have 
been considered a scrap of paper. The same fate 
might also have befallen the special treaties be- 
tween Italy and Abyssinia, the Briand-Keilogg 
Pact, and the various pacts of mutual assistance. 
If the members of the League refuse to abide by 
their Covenant, there can be no reason for believ- 
ing that they will abide by any other agreements. 

Fortunately the Ejighty-sixth Session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, ending May 25, 
avoided such a collapse of the League. As a re- 
sult of its work Italy and Abyssinia have agreed 
to seek a settlement by “conciliation and arbitra- 
tion.” The arbitrators are to have until August 
25 to work out an agreement. If they have not 
succeeded by that time the Council will meet again. 

In other words, the Council overcame Italy’s 
contention that it had no jurisdiction in the inter- 
pretation of the 1928 treaty between the two 
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countries. The refusal of Italy to discuss dates 
for conciliation was also overcome. The rightful 
interest of the League in the dispute has been 
accepted by both parties. At the meeting of the 
Council in January, 1935, Italy and Abyssinia 
agreed to settle the dispute, which had arisen 
between them as a result of the incident at Walwal 
on November 5, 1934, in conformity with Article 
5 of their treaty of August 2, 1928. Diplomatic 
efforts having been exhausted, the two parties nom- 
inated arbitrators under the terms of the treaty. 
Other incidents however have taken place along 
the Italo-Abyssinian frontier; but the parties have 
agreed to entrust the settlement of all these inci- 
dents to the same arbitrators. In short, it is 
understood that all issues between the two govern- 
ments are to be submitted to the arbitrators, and 
immediately afterwards the frontiers are to be 
determined. 

One cannot say that war will not yet break 
out between the forces of Italy and Abyssinia. 
We believe that it will not, for one must admit 
that the labors of the Council, particularly of Mr. 
Eden, M. Laval, Baron Aloisi, Sefor Madariaga, 
and M. Hawaraite, the Ethiopian delegate, have 
eased tensions by furnishing time for “cooling off.” 
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Herr Hitler’s Points 


URING the evening of May 21 Ger- 
many’s Fuehrer, Herr Hitler, sum- 


marized Germany’s policy in thirteen points 


at a special session of the Reichstag. Con- 
trary to expectations his speech turned out 
to be apparently reasonable, straight for- 
ward and comprehensive. He announced 
that Germany cannot return to the League 
of Nations until there is real equality for 
all members, and that she has disavowed 
those articles of the Treaty of Versailles in- 
volving discrimination against her; that for 
the revision of other articles she will rely 
on peaceful understandings; that she is 
ready to accept the same limitations of 
armaments as are accepted by other 
powers, and that she is ready for an air 
agreement to supplement Locarno; that 
Germany favors the gradual abolition of 
weapons and methods of war contrary to 


the spirit of the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
vention, that the prohibition of air bomb- 
ing outside the battle zone should be ex- 
tended to the outlawry of all air bombing, 
that the German people wish peace, and 
that it must be possible for the Govern- 
ments to preserve it. 

The speech lasted two hours and twenty 
minutes. The points may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Germany rejects the Geneva Resolu- 
tion of March 17 and insists on the equal 
legal status of all states. 

2. Germany has broken away from those 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles which 
constitute discrimination against the Ger- 
man nation, and looks forward to a revi- 
sion of that Treaty affecting territorial 
provisions by the method of peaceful under- 
standing. 
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3. Germany will not sign any treaty 
which seems to her incapable of fulfill- 
ment, but will scrupulously observe every 
treaty voluntarily concluded including the 
Treaty of Locarno so long as the other part- 
ners do likewise. 

4. Germany is glad to take part in any 
system of collective cooperation for the 
safeguarding of European peace, but holds 
it necessary to keep open the way to treaty 
revision. 

5. Germany believes that the reconstruc- 
tion of European collaboration can be ef- 
fected only step by step, and not by any 
unilateral imposition of conditions. 

6. Germany is ready to conclude pacts 
of non-aggression with neighbor states, with 
provisions aiming at isolating the war 
maker and localizing the area of war. 

7. Germany is ready to agree to supple- 
ment the Treaty of Locarno with an air 
agreement and to enter upon discussions 
relative to it. 

8. Germany insists upon her program of 
defence expansion as announced, but is 
ready at any time to limit her armaments 
if accepted equally by other powers. The 
limitation of the German navy is placed at 
35% of the British, notwithstanding that 
this means 15% below the aggregate ton- 
nage of the French navy. Germany has 
neither the intention, the necessity nor the 
power to embark upon any new naval 
rivalry. 

9. Germany is ready to associate her- 
self with efforts to limit armaments, start- 
ing with the principles of the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention. She believes it pos- 
sible to proscribe the use of certain arms as 
contrary to international law, as for in- 
stance the dropping of gas, incendiary and 
explosive bombs outside the zone of battle. 
She sees little hope in pacts of assistance 
and military conventions. 

10. Germany will agree to any limita- 
tion which leads to the abolition of the 
heaviest arms, especially suited for aggres- 
sion, which if adopted would give France 
with her eastern fortifications one hundred 
per cent security. 

11. Germany is ready to agree to any 
limitation of the caliber of artillery and of 
naval guns, and to any international limita- 
tion in the size of warships, and in the ton- 
nage for submarines to the point of their 
complete abolition by international agree- 
ment. 
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12. Germany pleads for the cessation of 
propaganda that poisons public opinion, 
especially in the theater and the cinema. 

13. Germany is ready to enter into inter- 
national agreements that will effectively 
prohibit all attempts at interference from 
outside in other states, such agreements to 
be international and applicable to all states. 


The Fuehrer concluded: “We, for our 
part, live in the firm conviction that not the 
decline of the Occident but its resurrection 
will be fulfilled in our time. That Ger- 
many may make its imperishable contribu- 
tion to this great work is our proud hope 
and our unshakable belief.” 

The speech was received favorably in 
London, where it was felt that since Ger- 
many is willing to adhere to the Locarno 
Treaty and to supplement it with an air 
agreement it is now time to begin practical 
business. 

In Paris the feeling was more favorable 
than in the case of any of Herr Hitler’s 
previous utterances. Some of the Paris 
papers expressed the suspicion that the 
Fuehrer is attempting to separate France 
and Great Britain and Russia. The speech 
received a guarded but by no means un- 
friendly welcome in Rome. 


Armistice in the Chaco 


HE fighting between Paraguay and Bo- 

livia ended with an armistice Friday, 
June 14, at noon, after three years of un- 
broken warfare with an estimated loss of 
100,000 Paraguayan and Bolivian lives. 

The armistice has taken the form of a 
peace protocol worked out by American 
neutrals during two weeks of negotiations. 
It is hoped that machinery is set in motion 
to bring about a definite settlement of the 
fifty year old controversy. 

Tomas M. Elio and Luis Riart, Foreign 
Ministers of Bolivia and Paraguay, respec- 
tively, signed for their countries at the meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires presided over by Augus- 
tin P. Justo, President of Argentina. The 
details had been worked out by representa- 
tives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uru- 
guay and the United States. The United 
States representative was Alexander W. 
Weddell, United States Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. 








Belgium’s Contribution to the 
Work for Peace 


By HIS EXCELLENCY PAUL HYMANS 


(No Belgian statesman is more respected than M. Paul Hymans, because of his long 
experience as teacher of yon aongeenys A History in the University of Brussesls, his leadership 


of the Liberal Party, his services as 


inister to London and as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


his experience as delegate to the Paris Peace Conference and signer of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, his Presidency of the First Assembly of the League of Nations, and his other labors, 
some of which are herein set forth with becoming anonymity, The following is a translation 


by—the Editor.) 


T IS a very great pleasure for me to 

point out to the readers of WorLp 
AFFAIRS, so much interested in European 
questions, Belgium’s contribution to the ef- 
forts to consolidate peace. 


I 


Belgium is profoundly attached to peace. 
The moral principles which have always 
guided her foreign policy exclude any re- 
course to arms, except in case of legitimate 
defense and the loyal execution of interna- 
tional obligations to which she is a party. 
Her vital interests are in accord with this 
ethical principle. In a war Belgium would 
not only risk the loss of human life, of ter- 
ritory, of material wealth; it would be her 
very existence that would be at stake. 

To say that Belgium has worked and 
still works for peace means to retrace in 
its larger aspects her foreign policies; for 
it is proper to say that all the things ac- 
complished directly or indirectly during 
the last fifteen years by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment in the realm of international rela- 
tions have tended toward the maintenance 
and consolidation of peace. Among these 
acts, the most important are those which 
have had to do with Belgium in the realm 
of international law, that is to say, with 
our existing juridical relations with other 
states. 

Before the war our relations to other 
powers were set forth in three treaties, con- 
cluded April 19, 1839: the one between 
Belgium and Holland; another between 
Belgium and the five great European pow- 
ers of that time—Great Britain, France, 


Prussia, Austria and Russia; the third be- 
tween Holland and the same powers. By 
virtue of these treaties, Belgium was made 
an independent and perpetually neutral 
state under the guaranty of the five great 
powers. This conventional system was de- 
stroyed in the month of August, 1914, when 
two of the guarantying powers violated 
Belgium’s neutrality. In September, 1918, 
the Belgian Government notified Great 
Britain and France that it did not seem 
to her possible to re-establish after the war 
the conventional and permanent regime of 
neutrality, especially because such a resto- 
ration was practically excluded by the new 
conditions throughout Europe. It was nec- 
essary then to seek anew, faced with the 
possibilities of an eventual aggression, guar- 
anties capable of taking the place of those 
of 1839. At the same time, the Belgian 
Government undertook to promote arrange- 
ments of a general character calculated to 
render any new European war impossible. 
This two-fold effort—the establishment of 
new guaranties and the organization of 
peace—has determined all of the Belgian 
Government’s foreign policies since the 
Armistice. 
II 


All Belgians have had the same fear. 
Thus they have accepted with enthusiasm 
the idea of reuniting the nations in a league 
which would bring security to its members. 
When we think on this great design, our 
grateful memory turns toward the illustri- 
ous American statesman who, about one 
year before the end of hostilities, defined 
in his memorable message of January 8, 
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1918, the character and principles of the 
institution which he had conceived: “It is 
necessary,” said he, “that a general asso- 
ciation of nations should be constituted in 
accord with formal conventions having for 
its object the establishment of mutual guar- 
anties of independence and territorial in- 
tegrity to the small as well as to the great 
states.” In my capacity as first delegate 
of Belgium to the Peace Conference, it was 
my privilege to take part with the commit- 
tee which, in 1919, under the Presidency 
of Woodrow Wilson, drew up the Covenant. 
In conformity with Article 4 of the pact, 
Belgium was one of the four members of 
the League admitted along with the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers as a 
member of the Council, to serve until the 
Assembly should in due time select the 
members. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
head of the Belgian delegation, had the 
great honor to be called to preside at the 
first assembly of the League held in Geneva 
from the fifteenth of November to the 
eighteenth of December, 1920. The elec- 
tion of Belgium to the Council followed 
regularly until 1927. Her representatives 
have thus participated in the work of this 
organization during its first years, that is 
to say, during the period when it received 
its definitive set-up. The role of Belgium 
has never varied; it has always been in- 
spired by the wish to create a condition, 
a universal spirit of loyal co-operation, and 
without guile to institute among the na- 
tions represented at Geneva a coordinated 
system of arbitration and security. 
September 25, 1925, Belgium accepted 
the obligatory jurisdiction of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, in ac- 
cord with the juridical principles set forth 
in Article 36 of the Court’s Statute. 
Under the terms of Article 15, Para- 
gragh 7, of the Covenant, in case the mem- 
bers of the Council, examining the merits 
of a dispute, are not able to get the ac- 
ceptance of their report by all the other 
members parties to the issue, the members 
of the League reserve to themselves the 
right to decide as they may deem necessary 
how law and justice must be maintained. 
According to Geneva, therefore, the re- 
course to arms was permissible in certain 
cases; hence the danger of war was not 
completely avoided. It was to overcome 
this defect that a great effort was made at 
Geneva toward the end of 1924, with which 
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task Belgium associated herself actively. 
Unhappily the members of the League were 
not able to agree on the Geneva protocol of 
1924, which, while clarifying the definition 
of aggression, attempted to exclude all dif- 
ferences of opinion over questions sub- 
mitted to the League from the control of 
the Council. The Fifth Assembly of the 
League, in September 1924, had recom- 
mended the adoption of arbitration clauses 
and of regional treaties of mutual security. 
The protocol of this general character was 
not ratified, but it was from that instru- 
ment that later developments followed. 
One negotiation, in which the Belgian Gov- 
ernment participated, resulted, October 16, 
1925, in the signing of the Locarno Accords. 


III 


The preamble to this Rhine Pact of Lo- 
carno provides for the abrogation of the 
Belgian Treaty of Neutrality. It substi- 
tutes a new system in the place of the 
ancient Belgian neutrality of 1839, and 
brought to us the guaranty of Great Britain, 
of France and, later, the Belgian Govern- 
ment has been particularly happy to note, 
of Italy. 

The Rhine Pact of Locarno has no de- 
signs against any state, all of the benefi- 
ciaries being themselves similarly safe- 
guarded. Its principal stipulations are well 
known, such as: the maintenance and in- 
violability of Belgo-Germanic and Franco- 
Germanic frontiers; the acceptance of Ar- 
ticles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
which have demilitarized the Rhine area; 
the promise not to engage in any attack, 
invasion, or act of war of any kind save 
in accord with the law of self-defense or 
in conformity with the covenant of the 
League; and the engagement to compose 
all differences by pacific means. The Rhine 
Pact constitutes a condemnation of war by 
all the signers, and provides for the im- 
mediate assistance to any one of them if 
attacked in flagrant violation of the agree- 
ment. 

Conventions of arbitration were signed at 
Locarno. Belgium has concluded a great 
number of other treaties of conciliation, of 
arbitration, and of judicial settlement, 
which have been inspired by the model rec- 
ommended by the Ninth Assembly of the 
League of Nations, all concluded in such 
form that no difference, of whatever nature 
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it may be, is outside the rules of pacific 
settlement. 

Belgium adhered, May 18, 1929, to the 
general act for the pacific settlement of 
international differences, also adopted by 
the Ninth Assembly of the League. 

Belgium is among the fourteen first sig- 
natories of the general pact for the renun- 
ciation of war, called the Kellogg Pact, con- 
cluded at Paris, August 27, 1928, upon the 
initiative of Mr. Frank B. Kellogg and of 
Aristide Briand. By the pact, the signa- 
tory states condemn recourse to war for 
the settlement of international differences 
and renounce it as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, engaging themselves in con- 
sequence to settle all differences only by 
pacific means. 


IV 


Belgium has not limited herself to par- 
ticipating in the organization of the League 
of Nations and to treaties affecting directly 
her security. She has collaborated with a 
glad heart in all the activities undertaken 
by the League of Nations or under its 
auspices to settle litigious questions, even 
when her interests were not directly con- 
cerned. It should be noted that after the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, the representa- 
tive of the Belgium Government in the 
Council of the League took part in the com- 
mittee which drafted a project relative to 
the frontiers and recommended a conven- 
tion between Germany and Poland con- 
cerning their economic relations. That 
convention was agreed to, and it is that 
which regulates today the relations of the 
two countries over the area divided between 
them. Furthermore, in 1920, the first Bel- 
gium delegate was named rapporteur for 
the Vilna question. Charged by the Coun- 
cil to seek an accord between the Polish and 
Lithuanian Governments, the Belgium del- 
egate worked at this task until 1923, and 
his efforts aided toward conciliation. On 
March 3, 1932, the Belgian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was elected President of 
the special session of the Assembly of the 
League called to study the differences be- 
tween China and Japan over Manchuria. 
He presided over a committee charged to 
prepare a solution of the problem and to 
submit a report to the Assembly calculated 
to lead the parties to the dispute to a satis- 
factory settlement. 
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Belgium has played an important role 
in the preparation and in the debates of the 
Disarmament Conference. It has always 
been inspired with the desire to limit arma- 
ments and to organize a system of security 
based on the control and upon collective 
guaranties and sanctions. One of the Bel- 
gian delegates, M. Bourquin, was the rap- 
porteur for the question of control and pro- 
posed a system which the conference 
adopted. 

Any outline of our action for the paci- 
fication of Europe will be incomplete if I 
did not recall the repeated reductions in 
our reparation credits to which Belgium 
has consented with the thought of appease- 
ment and the hope of facilitating the eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe: first, at the 
London Conference in 1924, where the 
Dawes plan was adopted; then at the 
Hague, in 1929-1930, where the Young 
plan was agreed to; and later at that of 
Lausanne. 

It is necessary to point out, finally, our 
participation in the labors undertaken at 
Geneva with the view of organizing inter- 
national economic action. 

The Belgian Government remains at- 
tached to the League of Nations, which has 
suffered very much from criticisms in the 
course of recent years, especially from those 
who had thought, without doubt, that it 
would be able to solve all the difficulties of 
international life and to escape conflicts 
forever. Their deception has rendered 
these critics unjust. The friendly settle- 
ment of two recent affairs, charged with 
peril, the plebiscite in the Saar and the 
Yugoslav request following the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander I, should make it 
manifest to all how its intervention may be 
precious. The League of Nations remains 
for us the organ of international coopera- 
tion, the center where statesmen may meet, 
where proposals for conciliation are made. 
It gives to the little states the rank of 
equality and furnishes a place where the 
law and practice can make themselves 
heard. It would be absurd and criminal, 
notwithstanding the acknowledged imper- 
fections and deceptions suffered, for Bel- 
gium to reject the advantages and the guar- 
anties of the Covenant. 


V 


We are going through a critical period. 
For now a year nearly every month has 
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been marked by disturbing events of con- 
sequence, which have increased or renewed 
our anxieties. However, some symptoms 
come to encourage us. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment has always estimated that the 
security of Belgium is directly assured by 
a close union between the Western Powers, 
which, in the Rhine Pact of Locarno, have 
guaranteed the inviolability of our Eastern 
frontiers. Also Belgium has accepted with 
extreme satisfaction the entente in view of 
the establishment of peace, which mani- 
fested itself in the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment of January 7, in the Franco-British 
declaration of February 3, and in the reso- 
lution and declaration of the conference 
at Stresa, April 11-14. One of these decla- 
rations solemnly confirms the engagement 
growing out of the Treaty of Locarno, an 
important fact which Belgium notes with 
joy. Furthermore the London resolution 
concerning aid against aerial attacks, which 
has been confirmed by the final resolution 
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at Stresa, is in accord with one of our es- 
sential beliefs. The Belgium Government 
will be happy to negotiate with the other 
signatories of the Locarno Pact a comple- 
mentary convention which will assure im- 
mediate assistance in case of aerial aggres- 
sion. All practical and efficient reinforce- 
ment of guaranties contained in the Pact 
of Locarno will increase its preventive value 
and contribute to preserve Belgium and 
Europe from a new war. 

Contributing of its best to the organiza- 
tion of Europe, the Belgian Government has 
not neglected the dangers in the inter- 
national situation. It has taken and will 
take the indispensable measures of pre- 
caution to the end that the country will be 
able to defend itself against eventual at- 
tack. In doing this, it works still for peace, 
for a strong Belgium, capable of making 
herself respected, constitutes an essential 
element in the maintenance of peace 
throughout Western Europe. 





Most-Favored-Nation Principle in the 
Trade Agreement Program 


By LEO PASVOLSKY 


(Mr. Pasvolsky, of the Brookings Institution, is an expert on international economic relations. 


He has served as an adviser to the government on problems of commercial policy. 


Among 


his published works are “(Current Monetary Issues,”’ “War Debts and World Prosperity,”’ and 
“Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States.’’) 


HE official declaration concerning the 
generalization of tariff concessions, 
made public in connection with the procla- 
mation of the trade agreement with Bel- 
gium, marked an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program, which is now being carried 
out under the direction of Secretary Hull. 
In this far-reaching pronouncement, the 
United States Government has re-asserted, 
in most vigorous terms, a broad interpreta- 
tion of the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle as the guiding rule of its 
policy in the field of foreign trade relations.’ 
This policy has today a two-fold objec- 
tive. It is directed toward seeking an in- 


*The full text of the declaration of policy 
referred to here is given in the International Docu- 
ments section of this issue of World Affairs. 


crease in the total volume of world trade 
and toward securing to American trade a 
fair share of the expanding total. The first 
is to be attained by mitigation or removal 
of burdensome trade restrictions through 
negotiation of bilateral trade agreements 
and a wide generalization, under the most- 
favored-nation principle, of the concessions 
mutually granted in the agreements. The 
second is to be achieved by placing Ameri- 
can commerce on a footing of equality with 
the commerce of all other countries through 
an elimination, again on the basis of the 
most-favored-nation principle, of discrimi- 
nations directed against it. 

In pursuance of this policy, the United 
States is negotiating a number of trade 
agreements which involve the mutual grant 
of such specific concessions as reductions 
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in tariff duties, removal or adjustment of 
import quotas, and assurances against in- 
creased duties or more restrictive measures 
of quantitative regulation. In addition, 
these agreements contain mutual undertak- 
ing of non-discriminatory treatment and 
acceptance of unconditional most-favored- 
nation obligation. 


I 


Apart from the task of reaching agree- 
ment upon specific concessions, the real 
core of the whole program is the question 
of the most-favored-nation principle, which 
goes to the very heart of the problem of 
trade discriminations. That principle is 
usually applied in either an unconditional 
or a conditional form. It is the former 
type that is embodied in our present policy. 

In its unconditional form, the principle 
means that each signatory, to an agreement 
undertakes to treat the commerce of the 
other as well as it treats the commerce of 
any third country. Subject only to certain 
well-recognized and defined exceptions, the 
most-favored-nation treatment thus stipu- 
lated applies to the entire trade between the 
two countries, and any advantage granted 
or to be granted by either signatory to any 
third country is automatically extended to 
the other signatory. 

An indispensable corollary of the most- 
favored-nation principle applied in this 
form is that concessions granted by either 
signatory to the other must be automati- 
cally extended to all other countries with 
which the particular signatory has a simi- 
lar arrangement. As will be shown later, 
an even broader application of the prin- 
ciple is desirable and is widely practiced. 

In its conditional form, the principle 
means that the signatory to an agreement 
should be entitled only to the concessions 
specifically provided for, and that these 
concessions, in turn, should be extended to 
any third country only in exchange for 
equivalent specific concessions granted by 
it. What happens under this type of ar- 
rangement may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example. 

Suppose that the concessions granted to 
Belgium were not generalized. Then the 
next country with which we conclude an 
agreement—let us say, Switzerland— 
would have to give us specific concessions 
in exchange for the extension to it of the 
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concessions already granted to Belgium. 
By the same token, concessions granted to 
Switzerland and not previously granted to 
Belgium would be denied the latter, except 
on the basis of new negotiations with her 
involving additional concessions to be 
granted by her to the United States. In 
exactly the same way, we would not receive 
from Belgium any concessions granted to 
a third country without supplementary 
negotiations and a grant of additional con- 
cessions on our part. 

The larger the number of agreements, 
therefore, the greater need there would be 
for continuous supplementary negotiations. 
Since additional concessions would have to 
be kept in reserve, the scope of the original 
agreements would be greatly curtailed. 

The whole trade situation under such 
conditional most-favored-nation arrange- 
ment would be in a continuing welter of 
change and uncertainty. Every time any 
country would grant an initially exclusive 
concession to another country, it would 
automatically set up a discrimination 
against all other countries. Any conces- 
sions received by us in any trade agreement 
might, at any moment, be at least tempo- 
rarily nullified if the other signatory to the 
agreement should grant still more favor- 
able concessions on like commodities to a 
third country. The price of safeguarding 
our interests against such discriminations 
would be a constant process of re-negotia- 
tion of bilateral concessions. 


II 


Those who are in charge of carrying out 
the trade agreement program are convinced 
that any efforts directed toward trade 
revival must inevitably be wrecked unless 
the commerce of the world can be freed from 
discriminatory practices of various sorts. 
They are equally convinced that only a 
vigorous implementation of the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle can be 
relied upon to bring about an extension of 
scope of non-discriminatory treatment in 
commercial relations. They regard that 
principle, therefore, as “the most effective 
means of bringing about more rapidly a gen- 
eral reduction of trade barriers, of giving 
elasticity to trade arrangements, and of ex- 
panding foreign trade.” Hence they re- 
ject the conditional in favor of the uncon- 
ditional form. 
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The unconditional most-favored-nation 
principle lends itself to a number of inter- 
pretations, upon the nature of which de- 
pends the relative degree of its effectiveness. 
Legally defined, the unconditional most- 
favored-nation obligation is contractual in 
character. It represents an undertaking on 
the part of a country not to discriminate 
in any way against another country which, 
in return, undertakes not to discriminate 
against it. It in no way implies, as is fre- 
quently and erroneously supposed, also a 
self-assumed obligation to extend equal 
treatment to every country, irrespective of 
the policies pursued by the latter. Some 
countries base their most-favored-nation 
policy upon this restricted interpretation of 
the unconditional most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple. 

Many other countries, on the other hand, 
apply the principle in a much broader 
interpretation, based on the acceptance of 
the fact of non-discrimination as the test 
for the extension of equality of treatment. 
A nation applying the principle in this man- 
ner, extends the full benefit of all favors 
and concessions, granted by it in its com- 
mercial policy, to every nation which in 
fact does not discriminate against it, irre- 
spective of whether or not there exists be- 
tween them a formal contractual obliga- 
tion. 

Such a policy is clearly based upon uni- 
lateral choice. It is intended to give the 
unconditional most-favored-nation _ prin- 
ciple a wider application and, therefore, a 
greater usefulness as a basis of trade rela- 
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tions free from the disrupting effects of 
discriminatory practices. 

Whether the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle is given a narrow and legal- 
istic interpretation or a broader and more 
constructive one, its operation has always 
been based fundamentally upon the con- 
cept of mutuality. It is, in essence, a 
scheme of commercial relations among coun- 
tries following the same type of policy— 
namely, non-discriminatory treatment. A 
country which employs discriminatory prac- 
tices follows a policy which is directly at 
variance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle and thus, by its 
own action, withdraws itself from the bene- 
fits inherent in the application of that prin- 
ciple. 


III 


The American policy enunciated in con- 
nection with the Belgian agreement clearly 
represents a full acceptance of the uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation principle in 
its broader and more constructive interpre- 
tation. It is, in effect, a standing offer to 
extend complete equality of treatment to 
every nation, which, in turn, grants our 
commerce similar equality. It is thus de- 
signed not only to safeguard our commerce 
against injury resulting from trade-divert- 
ing and trade-curtailing discriminations, 
but also to stimulate the widest possible 
extension of non-discriminatory treatment, 
on the basis of which international trade 
always attained in the past its highest de- 
gree of development. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


When we consider the steady and constant advancement of our principles, we have reason to 
thank God and take courage. Revolutions of public sentiment when they depend on reason and 
revelation alone, and not on present exciting causes, are always slow, but they are sure. The very 
vis inertiae of the public mind, which prevents rapid advancement, forbids a sudden revulsion. There- 


fore moral revolutions seldom or never go back. 


William Ladd in the Seventh Annual Report of the AMERICAN Peace Society 
Advocate of Peace (now Wortp AFFAIRS) June, 1835. 
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N FEBRUARY 2, 1935, the United 

States signed a trade agreement with 
Brazil providing for reciprocal tariff con- 
cessions which it is hoped will increase mate- 
rially the trade between the two countries. 
This is the second trade agreement of this 
type concluded by President Roosevelt 
under authority granted by Congress in the 
Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. 
The first of these agreements concluded 
with Cuba, August 24, 1934, has proved of 
inestimable value to both Cuba and the 
United States in restoring valuable and 
geographically advantageous markets. 
Similar agreements are in process of being 
set up with each of the Central American 
states and with Colombia and Haiti. This 
program is a frontal attack upon the de- 
structive economic policy of national self- 
sufficiency which has almost destroyed 
world trade during the past few years. 


I 


The United States has not always been 
a high tariff nation. In fact, it was not 
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until the War of 1812 that the high tariff 
movement gained any headway, and then 
only for a short period. We went into the 
Civil War virtually as a nation of free trad- 
ers, but came out with war debts which 
seemed to require a protective tariff for 
revenue as well as protection. Again the 
tendency was toward freer trade, culminat- 
ing in the Underwood tariff of 1913, which 
was by far the most liberal tariff of the 
past half century. But the World War 
again brought back high tariffs, culminat- 
ing in the super-protective Hawley-Smoot 
Act of 1930, which was destined to destroy 
the very foundations of our slowly built but 
very substantial structure of commerce 
with the world. 

We had set the pace in the race towards 
economic nationalism but we soon found 
that tariff walls keep domestic products 
inside as well as foreign products outside. 
Foreign nations not only adopted high 
tariffs but invented new devices to strangle 
import trade. Quotas, exchange control 


systems, clearing and compensation agree- 
78 
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ments, governmental import monopolies, 
and control boards all did their destructive 
work. Every possible barrier was raised 
to prevent nations from doing business out- 
side of their own boundaries. The results 
were devastating. World trade had dropped 
in 1933 to about thirty per cent of its 
value in 1929. The United States suffered 
an even higher ratio of depreciation than 
the average world figure. Its foreign trade, 
which amounted to about nine and a half 
billion dollars in 1929, had dropped to about 
two billion dollars in 1933, a loss of almost 
eighty per cent. 


II 


The trade of the United States with the 
Latin American countries, which had in- 
creased by leaps and bounds during the 
World War and which was maintained up 
to a high level until the depression period, 
also suffered exceedingly after 1929. The 
Latin American states were just as resent- 
ful as those of Europe at the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff and when protests failed reprisals 
followed. The results were economically 
disastrous to all concerned. Exports from 
the United States to Latin America dropped 
from $911,749,000 in 1929 to $215,944,000 
in 1933 and the United States imports from 
Latin America fell from $1,014,127,000 in 
1929 to $316,040,000 in 1933. The depres- 
sion cannot be given as the sole reason, be- 
cause whereas the United States trade 
showed such a substantial decrease, the rela- 
tive share of this trade going to Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Brazil, and Japan had mate- 
rially increased. 

The Roosevelt administration, pledged to 
a policy of economic rehabilitation, faced 
a world whose trade channels had been 
closed by nationalistic legislation. Prompt 
and drastic action was needed to reopen 
them. Congressional action on tariff mat- 
ters is invariably slow and based upon 
political rather than economic principles. 
To achieve quick results President Roose- 
velt persuaded the Congress to pass the 
Trade Agreement Act, which conferred au- 
thority upon the president to negotiate trade 
agreements without the necessity of refer- 
ring such agreements to Congress for ap- 
proval. The sole important limitation upon 
the President’s power is that existing duties 
may be increased or decreased by no more 
than fifty per cent. 
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An executive committee on commercial 
policy under the chairmanship of Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and the Treasury, 
of the Office of the Special Adviser to the 
President on Foreign Trade, of the Tariff 
Commission, and of the A. A. A. and the 
N. R. A. was set up to determine questions 
of policy, while a Committee on Foreign 
Trade Agreements, likewise composed of 
representatives of the various departments 
of the government under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Grady was to utilize and coordinate 
the information and facilities of the vari- 
ous governmental agencies interested in 
tariffs and foreign trade. A third commit- 
tee, known as the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, is really a hearings com- 
mittee charged with receiving news of in- 
terested parties and evaluating them. 

Secretary of State Hull has long been an 
ardent advocate of lower tariffs and at the 
Seventh Pan American Conference at 
Montevideo in 1933 he was successful in 
persuading the Latin American states to 
join with the United States in an attack 
upon existing excessive trade barriers. The 
conference adopted unanimously a compre- 
hensive program specifically calling for the 
negotiation of agreements reducing or re- 
moving all manner of obstacles to inter- 
national trade, which was given concrete 
form by the multilateral agreement for the 
promotion of international trade, opened 
for signature to all the nations of the world 
by the Pan American Union on July 15, 
1934. 

Under these circumstances it was only 
natural that the United States begin its 
negotiations for reciprocal trade agreements 
with the republics of Latin America. Fur- 
thermore, since of these republics Cuba, 
both through geographical proximity and 
the character of her products, had the 
largest trade with the United States, the 
first of these agreements was signed with 
Cuba. 

In fact, ever since 1902 certain preferen- 
tial duties had been reciprocally granted by 
the two countries on specified products. 
But the Hawley-Smoot tariff, which in- 
creased the duty on Cuban sugar to two 
cents a pound, plus the low price obtained 
for sugar, served as a very strong counter- 
weight to the maintenance of mutually 
satisfactory and profitable trade relations. 
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Whereas in 1924 Cuba was the sixth best 
customer of the United States, making pur- 
chases valued at over $191,500,000, in 
1933, she had dropped to sixteenth place, 
with purchases reduced to about $22,674,- 
000. The decline of Cuban purchases in 
the United States was almost duplicated 
by the decrease in the purchases of the 
United States in Cuba. 

The first of the bilateral reciprocity trade 
agreements was signed with Cuba on Au- 
gust 24, 1934, whereby mutual tariff con- 
cessions were made on a wide range of 
subjects. Since sugar is the fundamental 
basis of the Cuban economic structure, the 
United States realized that a substantial re- 
duction would have to be made here. A few 
months previous to the signing of the trade 
agreement President Roosevelt, at the rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commission, had 
reduced the tariff of two cents, as estab- 
lished by the Hawley-Smoot Act, to 1.5 
cents. Under the new agreement it was 
reduced to 0.9 of acent a pound. A quota 
of 1,902,000 tons of sugar had already been 
allotted to Cuba, a greater amount than was 
sold in the United States in either 1932 or 
1933. The duty on Cuban rum was reduced 
from $4.00 to $2.50 per gallon. Substan- 
tial reductions were also made on tobacco 
and fresh fruits. 

In return the United States secured sub- 
stantial reductions in the duties on its ex- 
ports of food stuffs, textiles, machinery and 
automobiles, wood and lumber and many 
other articles. For example, American 
lard, which in 1926 paid a duty of $1.32 
per hundred pounds was paying $9.18 in 
1933. As a result the sale of American 
lard in Cuba dropped from ninety million 
pounds to less than ten million pounds. The 
new duty was a reduction of over three hun- 
dred per cent, with a further reduction in 
1936 to the 1926 level. Rates upon Ameri- 
can automobiles were cut from twenty-four 
per cent to twelve per cent. A hundred per 
cent reduction. American cigarettes, which 
formerly cost the Cuban consumer around 
seventy-five cents would now retail for 
about twenty-five cents. 

The beneficial results, both to the United 
States and to Cuba, of the trade agreement 
were quickly manifest. Trade statistics 
tell the story vividly and accurately. The 
total trade between the two countries in 
the four months, September to December, 
inclusive, of 1933 amounted to $29,000,- 
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000. During the same four months of 
1934, the first four months of the opera- 
tion of the new treaty, trade jumped to 
$65,000,000, an increase of one hundred 
and twenty-five per cent. Exports of 
American potatoes tripled and exports of 
lard quadrupled. Exports of automobiles 
and trucks increased from 136 units to 833 
units. Very substantial increases obtained 
in orders for pickled and salt meats, dress 
goods, cottonseed oil, and automobile tires. 
The stores were not able to keep a sufficient 
supply of American cigarettes on hand to 
satisfy the demand. 


III 


The success of the Cuban agreement stim- 
ulated the speedy completion of others. 
Brazil and Haiti were next on the Trade 
Agreement calendar, and the next agree- 
ment to be signed was that with Brazil. 
However, since the President of Brazil has 
not been granted the same powers as the 
President of the United States, the treaty 
must be approved by the Brazilian Congress 
and then will not come into force until 
thirty days after ratifications have been 
exchanged. 

One important difference should be noted 
in the two treaties. The close ties between 
the United States and Cuba gave this treaty 
a privileged status, permitting preferential 
tariffs between the two countries. The 
agreement with Brazil, on the other hand, 
accepts the principle of unconditional most 
favored nation treatment permitting the 
concessions granted mutually to be ex- 
tended to like products in other countries, 
thereby following the principles enunciated 
at the Montevideo Conference in 1933. 
The agreement with Brazil, therefore, is de- 
signed to facilitate an increase in interna- 
tional trade rather than to divert trade 
away from other countries, and may be 
regarded as an example of the type of trade 
agreement which the United States expects 
to negotiate with other countries. 

Treaties with Colombia and the five Cen- 
tral American states are substantially com- 
pleted and similar treaties with the rest of 
Latin America, Canada, and European 
powers are in the offing. The approval of 
similar treaties is not going to be obtained 
without a struggle as the lobbyists have 
already commenced their campaign. Un- 
fortunately for them, they made their first 
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attack on the manganese provision in the 
Brazilian Treaty, which still retains a tariff 
of fifty-five per cent. Furthermore, as 
Secretary Hull pointed out, with the ex- 
orbitant protection enjoyed for years the 
industry had never produced as much as 
ten per cent of the amount consumed in the 
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United States, so that their “fog of propa- 
ganda” failed to becloud the issue. 

The new tariff policy is a step in the 
right direction and for the first time in the 
post-war era a slight fissure has been made 
in the barriers which dam the free inter- 
course of international trade. 





Paraguay at War 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
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NE of the reasons why Paraguay is not 
too anxious for peace may be the new 
use that she has discovered for prisoners of 
war. This discovery, which eliminates the 
horrors of the prison camps known during 
the World War, and puts the captured 
enemy out into the open in a delightful cli- 
mate, allowing them to participate in the 
activities of the civil population of their 
supposed enemies, is the most surprising 
thing that one sees on a visit to war-torn 
Paraguay. 
I 


Accompanied by a Paraguayan army offi- 
cer and a director of a North American 
Mission School, both of whom were giving 
most of their time, as officers of the Rotary 
Club, to helping the Bolivian prisoners, I 
drove some eight miles from the heart of 
Asuncién out to the Botanical Gardens. 
Here we found what would be in Europe 
a great prison camp, but what proved to be 
in sunny Paraguay an enclosure where men 
seemed to be living under practically no re- 
strictions and enjoying a climate which New 
York millionaires travel thousands of miles 
and pay large sums to enjoy. The captain 
in command was away, and his wife took 
us through the camp. As we passed from 
one shack to another, she saluted the prison- 
ers practically all by name. We entered 
into the long rambling straw-covered, open- 
sided sheds, and talked familiarly with the 
men. 


Going to the officers’ quarters, we found 
a number of highly intelligent men. One 
of the lieutenants told me about life in 
Cochabamba and the American Methodist 
Mission School there with a great deal of 
pride. His native city is Sucre and he de- 
scribed the life in that old city, the real 
capital of Bolivia, in a delightful way. He 
was very appreciative of the manner in 
which he was treated as a prisoner of war, 
but yearned with inexplicable longing for 
peace. Some of the prisoners seemed to be 
ill or wounded. They were occupying 
themselves in various ways. I was surprised 
at the number of mestizos among them, 
that is the ordinary Bolivian of mixed- 
blood, for the usual! report is that only the 
Bolivian highland Indians are being used 
in the army. It is clear, that as in Para- 
guay, the whole cross section of the coun- 
try, including the educated people, are in 
the army. 

There are between thirty and forty thou- 
sand Bolivian prisoners scattered all over 
the country, about one-third of these have 
been turned over to private individuals and 
are working as servants in the home, or as 
laborers on the farms. Where they are of 
the same social status as the family, many 
of them become practically members of that 
family circle. In order to secure one or 
more of the soldiers, it is only necessary 
for a responsible person to apply to the 
Government for such, guaranteeing the 
safety and the care of the prisoner. It is 
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through this large number of prisoners that 
Paraguay is producing this year three times 
the crops she did last year. 

Prisoners also help in the large amount 
of building which is going on in the cities. 
Those directly under the care of the Gov- 
ernment are seen working on the streets, 
cleaning up the parks and doing all kinds 
of manual labor. Sometimes it is difficult 
to discover any guard with a group of 
prisoners. Their rations are the same as 
those given to the Paraguayan soldiers. 
Undoubtedly there is some inhuman treat- 
ment, but one certainly does not see it, 
travelling casually round the country. The 
Rotary Club of Asuncién has done remark- 
able work in acting as a go-between for 
families in Bolivia and their relatives in 
the prison camps. The club has received 
hundreds of thousands of packages, food 
and knick-knacks from families in Bolivia 
to be given to their loved ones in Paraguay. 
The club was also able to secure from the 
Paraguayan Government the privilege of 
exchanging money sent to the prisoners so 
as to get about twice as much in exchange 
as is officially allowed. The Paraguayan 
peso at the present time is very much de- 
pressed, the regular exchange being 18.75 
Paraguayan for one peso Argentine, while 
the present price is about 70 to 1 (which 
means that an American dollar is worth 
about 250 Paraguayan pesos). 

Quite a considerable number of prison- 
ers on both sides managed to escape, but 
often died of hunger and thirst before reach- 
ing their hospital sections and their own 
land. The Post Office Department in 
Asuncion has published a list of some 10,000 
names of prisoners for whom packages are 
held, since their address is unknown and 
the Rotary Club, in spite of all its work, 
has been unable to locate them. Some of 
these have no doubt escaped and others 
have died or are now among that great list 
of mysterious missing which every war 
creates. 

A Paraguayan soldier had just brought 
in to Asuncion a report of his long wander- 
ings through the Chaco after his escape with 
three other Paraguayans from Bolivia. His 
three companions had died of thirst, which 
is the greatest enemy of man in the Chaco. 
He himself was just a sack of skin and 
bones. The Bolivians have an easier way 
of escape across the Argentine border, 
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working their way up through Argentina 
and crossing into friendly Bolivian land. 

There are very many more Bolivians in 
the Paraguayan prison camps than vice 
versa. The number of deaths on the battle- 
fields since the beginning of the war is vari- 
ously estimated, Bolivia’s number being 
around 60,000, Paraguay’s roughly 35,000. 
While the battle front is so far removed 
from civilized centers, either in Paraguay 
or Bolivia, that few observers ever are per- 
mitted to see it, the attitude of the prison- 
ers themselves is enough to indicate how 
deeply the war has entered into the soul of 
both nations. 

II 


As for peace, Paraguayans now say very 
little about this, there have been so many 
failures at mediation, in which practically 
every government in Europe has partici- 
pated. The League of Nations, the Pan 
American Union and the neighboring coun- 
tries of South America all have made ef- 
forts and suggested dozens of plans for 
stopping the war, but one side or the other 
always objects. How far this is due to the 
insistence of the nations themselves and 
how far it is due to outside nations, it is 
difficult to tell. Most of the South Ameri- 
can press claim that it is a Standard Oil 
war, with that company backing Bolivia. 
The Bolivians claim that Argentina, with 
great commercial interests in Paraguay, is 
furnishing moral and economic aid to their 
northern neighbor. In the little war mu- 
seum recently opened in Asuncién, a most 
interesting place to visit, I copied the fol- 
lowing bit of propaganda which the Boli- 
vians dropped from aeroplanes into the 
Paraguayan camps: 


“Soldiers of Paraguay. The war is 
not against Paraguay. Paraguay no 
longer exists. The war is now with 
cowardly Argentina, which has bought 
Estegarribia and Ayala; it is against 
the pretensions of Imperialism. 

“Paraguayans: Be men, rebel against 
these slave drivers of your ‘patria’; for 
they despise you. You will never be 
able to conquer Bolivia, even with all 
these mobilized forces. There is yet 
time to decide. Have you seen any 
rich man’s son at the Paraguayan 
front, any Argentine or Russian?” 
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The reference to the Russians is interest- 
ing, since many of the white Russians 
colonized in Paraguay have offered them- 
selves for army service, which peculiarly 
enough has led the Bolivians to believe that 
the Russians are aiding Paraguay, while 
the Paraguayans believe that the Bolshevik 
Government of Russia is opposed in the 
League of Nations to Paraguay because she 
has given admission to a large number of 
white Russians. The stock of the League 
of Nations is very low in Paraguay. 

President Ayala, who is now visiting 
various different centres in the country and 
making addresses, appealed, on April 14th, 
to the President of Bolivia, suggesting that 
the two Governments settle their difficulties 
through direct negotiations. Since all 
other negotiations have failed, this might 
be the best proceeding. 

The last peace effort, begun the first part 
of April by Argentina and Chile, failed be- 
cause the Chilean Foreign Office, due, as 
they explained, to the negligence of a 
stenographer, failed to send Brazil an in- 
vitation to a proposed commercial confer- 
ence. But Brazil, as she said, occupying 
half of South America and having half the 
total population, could hardly believe that 
she had been inadvertently forgotten and 
therefore could not participate in this other 
conference for peace. 





III 


Someone has suggested that peace in the 
Chaco will never be secured until the Nobel 
prize has been eliminated. This may not 
be entirely fair to all the statesmen who 
have been endeavoring to secure the lead 
in bringing about peace, but it certainly has 
many elements of truth, since the jealousies 
of the various peace groups have often hin- 
dered any united pressure being put on the 
belligerents, also the geography of the 
Chaco explains much of why the war has 
continued. Bolivia began the war with a 
great drive, which she expected to carry her 
within a few weeks to Asuncién, but the 
nearer she got to Asuncion, the further away 
she was from her supplies and her offensive 
broke down because of her inability to get 
supplies across the long stretch of mud and 
desert to the front. The Paraguayans were 
therefore enabled to drive her back step by 
step, until they now are on Bolivian terri- 
tory. Bolivia, however, hopes that what 
happened to Napoleon on his march to Mos- 
cow, will happen to General Estegarribia 
and his forces. This peculiar situation thus 
prevails, the stronger the offensive of either 
side, the more difficult is its position and 
the more likely is it to be suddenly cut off 
and utterly defeated. 











The Christ of the Andes 


Story Revised 
By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


NIQUE and impressive events led to 
the erection of the colossal statue of 
Christ, that world-famous peace monument, 
13,780 feet above the sea on the Andean 
border between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic. The story of this series of 
events is of perennial interest to every be- 
liever in the possibilities of world peace. 


I 


In 1900 these two prosperous and high- 
spirited republics of South America were on 
the verge of war. They were increasing 
their armaments to the utmost of their abil- 
ity. Each had two gigantic warships of the 
latest pattern building in the shipyards of 
Europe. They were spending incredible 
sums of money upon preparations for war, 
amounting, as was reported at the time, to 
five dollars annually per capita of their 
population. 

What brought them so near to conflict 
was the revival of an old dispute, which had 
caused much trouble and expense in the 
past, over the boundary between them on 
the Andes, a controversy involving the ques- 
tion of the title to about eighty thousand 
square miles of territory. The dispute had 
been rendered more acute by the discovery 
that in the Patagonian section the boundary 
was neither clearly nor continuously marked 
by mountain crests, and that there were 
valuable rivers in the region sending their 
waters through the hills to the sea on the 
Chilean side, titles to which were highly 
controversial. This discovery had caused 
Chile to put forward unexpected claims to 
certain parts of the region. 

The British Ministers residing at Buenos 
Ayres and Santiago used their good offices 
with the two governments to prevent the 
calamity. of war and to secure a peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute. Those efforts to pre- 
vent hostilities were powerfully supported 
by Dr. Marcolino Benavente, Bishop of San 
Juan de Cuyo, Argentina, and Dr. Ramon 
Angel Jara, Bishop of San Carlos de Ancud, 


Chile. On Easter Sunday, 1900, during the 
festival of the Catholic Church at Buenos 
Ayres, Bishop Benavente made a fervent 
appeal in behalf of peace, and proposed that 
some day a statue of Christ should be placed 
on the Andean border between the two 
countries, where it might be seen by all 
comers and goers, and prevent, if possible, 
any recurrence of animosity and strife be- 
tween the two republics. The two bishops 
traveled through their countries, addressing 
crowds in the towns and villages. They 
were sustained by the local clergy and by 
the women, who labored enthusiastically for 
the policy of peace. Petitions were sent to 
the legislatures, and through these the exec- 
utives were reached. 


II 


The result was that a treaty was entered 
into by the two governments, submitting 
the controversy to the arbitration of the 
King of England. He entrusted the case to 
eminent jurists and expert geographers, who 
examined it carefully, and in due time sub- 
mitted their decision, awarding a part of the 
disputed territory to one of the republics 
and a part to the other. The decision was 
cheerfully accepted by both. 

Much gratified with the outcome of the 
arbitration, and urged forward by a power- 
ful popular movement, the two governments 
then went further, and in June, 1903, con- 
cluded a treaty by the terms of which they 
pledged themselves for a period of five years 
to submit all controversies arising between 
them to arbitration, the first general arbi- 
tration treaty ever concluded. In a further 
treaty they agreed to reduce their armies 
to the proportions of police forces, to stop 
the building of the great battleships then 
under construction, and to diminish the 
naval armaments which they already pos- 
sessed. 

The provisions of these treaties were 
carried out as fast as practicable. The land 
forces were reduced, the heavy ordnance 
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taken off the war vessels, and several of the 
vessels of the marine turned over to the com- 
mercial fleets. Work on the four great war- 
ships was immediately arrested, and some 
of them sold. One or two of them, unfortu- 
nately, went into the Japanese fleet off Port 
Arthur, in spite of the fact that both gov- 
ernments had, in the treaty, pledged them- 
selves not to sell any ships to nations en- 
gaged in war. The vessels were bought 
under disguise by a firm in New York, and 
then turned over to Japan; after which 
neither of the governments would sell any 
vessels either to Russia or Japan. 

The results of this disarmament—for it 
was a real disarmament—were most remark- 
able. With the money saved by the lessen- 
ing of military and naval expenses, internal 
and coast improvements were made. Good 
roads were constructed. Chile turned an 
arsenal into a school for manual training, 
started building a much needed breakwater 
in the harbor of Valparaiso, and commenced 
systematically the improvement of her com- 
mercial facilities along the coast. One or 
two of Argentina’s previous war vessels, 
turned over to her commercial fleet, began 
plying back and forth across the Atlantic 
in honorable and lucrative business. The 
great trans-Andean railway through the 
heart of the mountains, bringing Buenos 
Ayres and Santiago within about thirty 
hours of each other and binding them to- 
gether in the most intimate relations of 
trade and travel, was completed forthwith. 

But more significant than any of these 
material results was the change in the atti- 
tude of the Argentines and Chileans toward 
each other. All the old bitterness and dis- 
trust passed away, and the most cordial 
good feeling and confidence took their place. 


III 


The suggestion of Bishop Benavente as 
to the erection of a statue of Christ on the 
boundary near Puente del Inca was quickly 
carried into execution. As early as 1901, 
on the initiative of Sefiora Angela Oliveira 
César de Costa, president of the Christian 
Mothers’ Association of Buenos Ayres, then 
one of the largest women’s organizations in 
the world, and later founder of the Universal 
Peace Society of Buenos Ayres, the women 
of Buenos Ayres, who had already mani- 
fested the deepest interest in the new 
movement, undertook the task of secur- 
ing funds and having a statue created. The 
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work was entrusted to the young Argentine 
sculptor, Mateo Alonso. When his design 
was completed and accepted, the statue was 
cast at the arsenal of Buenos Ayres from 
old cannon taken from the ancient fortress 
outside of the city. 

It was more than a year from the time 
that it was cast until it was placed in its 
destined position. On May 21, 1903, the 
Chilean representatives, bearing the treaties 
for final ratification, came by sea to Buenos 
Ayres. They were met down the river and 
escorted to the city by a large fleet of gaily 
decked steamers. For a week there was a 
round of festivities. When the treaties were 
finally signed on the 28th of May, Sefora 
de Costa invited all the dignitaries present— 
cabinet officials, foreign ministers, bishops, 
newspaper men, generals, admirals, to in- 
spect the statue of Christ in the courtyard 
of the Dominican Colegio Lacordaire, and 
standing at its foot with the distinguished 
audience about her she pleaded that it might 
be placed on the highest accessible point of 
the Andes between the two countries. 

It was not till February, 1904, that the 
final steps were taken for its erection in the 
Uspallata Pass, 300 feet below the summit. 
On this pass there are now an Argentine 
meteorological station, and a radio and 
weather station of the Pan American Air- 
ways. The statue was carried by rail in 
huge crates from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, 
then on gun carriages up the mountains, 
the soldiers and sailors themselves taking 
the ropes in critical places, where there was 
danger of the mules stumbling. Over 3,000 
persons had come up the night before the 
dedication and encamped on the ground to 
be present at the ceremony. The Argen- 
tines ranged themselves on the soil of Chile 
and the Chileans on the Argentine side. 
There was music and the booming of guns, 
whose echoes resounded through the moun- 
tains. The moment of unveiling was one 
of solemn silence. The statue was then 
dedicated to the whole world as a practical 
lesson of peace and goodwill. The cere- 
monies of the day, March 13, 1904, were 
closed, as the sun went down, with a prayer 
that love and kindness might penetrate the 
hearts of men everywhere. 

At these dedication ceremonies a speech 
by Ramén Angel Jara, Bishop of San Carlos 
de Ancud, Chile, ended with the following 
peroration: 

When future generations rise to these 
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heights, carried in the arms of steam, they 
shall not find, as at Thermopolae, written 
in blood on the naked stones that testament 
of the heroic Spartans: Here we gave our 
lives to defend the laws of the fatherland. 
Rather, they shail arrive at this summit 
and in the bronze of this glorious monument 
they shall see in letters of fire a sublime 
legend: 

Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Argentines and Chileans 
break the peace sworn to at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer. 

The base of the statue is of reinforced 
cement, and above this rises an octagonal 
column twenty-two feet high. Upon this 
column rests a granite hemisphere, weigh- 
ing fourteen tons, on which are set in bronze 
continents of the world. Argentina and 
Chile appear just below the right foot of 
the statue. It is upon this hemisphere that 
the figure of Christ stands, in bronze, 
twenty-six feet in height. The cross sup- 
ported in His left hand is five feet higher. 
The right hand is stretched out in blessing. 

On the base of the monument at the time 
of erection there were two plaques affixed, 
one on the north side, one on the west. That 
on the west was the official inscription of 
the Argentine government, cast in the 
arsenal at Buenos Aires, from a design by 
the sculptor of the statue. It is in the form 
of an open book about three feet high on 
which appear two women, symbolic of 
Argentina and Chile, standing arm in arm, 
each with the other arm outstretched as 
though to protect the book behind them. 
Portraits of Sefora de Costa and Sefiora de 
Riesco, wife of the President of Chile, were 
used as models for the two figures. Across 
the top is a legend in Latin, which, trans- 
lated, reads, He is our peace who hath made 
us one. On the pages of the book are the 


dates of significant treaties between the 
two countries. 
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The tablet on the north, presented by 
the Workingmen’s Union of Argentina, has 
a dedicatory sentence in Spanish and gives 
the names of the presidents and the minis- 
ters of the two countries. 

Since 1905 three other plaques have been 
added to the base, one on the west, by the 
Rotary International; another on the same 
side, containing names and dates; and the 
third, on the north side commemorating 
the first automobile caravan to make the 
trip through the Pass. 

The inscription so much quoted begin- 
ning, “Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Argentines and Chileans 
break the peace, sworn at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer,” was apparently never really 
on the monument. The report that there 
is such an inscription was probably due to 
a misinterpretation of the figurative lan- 
guage of Bishop Jara at the dedication cere- 
monies. Nevertheless, the quotation mythi- 
cally called an inscription does express 
most nobly the spirit of the monument. 


IV 


Appropriately enough a copy of this 
statue of the Christ has been placed in the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. 

It is not easy to compare events and say 
which is the greatest. But taking it all in 
all, the long quarrel of seventy years thus 
closed, the arbitration of the boundary dis- 
pute and the general treaty of arbitration 
and practical disarmament which followed, 
the remarkable transformation of public 
opinion expressed in its consummation, and 
the sublime prophecy of peace for the future 
which it gives not only for Chile and Argen- 
tina but for the whole world, all testify that 
the erection of the Christ of the Andes 
stands without parallel among the efforts of 
man to express his faith in the victories of 
peace. 

















The Ideals of Panamericanism 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


President American Society of International Law 
Secretary Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


HE 14th day of April is Pan American 

Day, but, as this year the 14th day falls 
upon a Sunday, we have come together to 
speak of the ideals of Panamericanism on 
this Monday morning, the 15th, lest we 
should interfere with the habits of the 
church-going people of the Americas; and 
to consider, all too briefly, some of the out- 
standing and spiritual desires of the Amer- 
icas which may appropriately be called 
their ideals, from the persistency with which 
we Americans, irrespective of country, 
cherish and seek to realize them. 

The ideal hero of America—perhaps we 
might say the idealized hero—is not of the 
extreme North nor of the extreme South. 
He is Simon Bolivar, and he is of the land 
between these two extremes and, curiously 
enough, almost equally between the East 
and the West. A Venezuelan by birth, in 
1783, he is a Pan American by general 
adoption. In our own United States there 
is a magnificent statue of the Liberator in 
Central Park of the City of New York, and 
his name is wellnigh as familiar to us in the 
North, interested in things continental, as 
to the Latin American peoples of our West- 
ern World. 

Now as Bolivar is the idol of the Amer- 
icas, may we not say that his ideals are like- 
wise those of the Americas? For if his 
ideals were not those of the Americas, his 
name would not be as a watchword and his 
views as a light to our feet in these piping 
days of peace. 

As an instance of his domination of the 
continent, we may refer to a resolution of 
the last Pan American Conference meeting 
in Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay,— 
with whose independence Bolivar, be it said 
in passing, was not connected—a resolution 
adopted unanimously on the 22d day of 
December, 1933, authorizing the Pan 
American Union to prepare a compilation 
of Bolivar’s political views—perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to call them his 
“political ideals”—scattered through his 
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state papers, his official messages and his 
correspondence, together with such unpub- 
lished material as may be discovered, and, 
to quote directly the language of the reso- 
lution, “whatever else may throw light on 
the ideas of Bolivar and their practical ap- 
plication.” 

The hold which he has upon the people 
of the New World is evident from the fact 
that this resolution was passed more than 
a century after his death. There are indeed 
very few luminaries in the political firma- 
ment which continue to give forth a steady 
light after a hundred years. 

What were some of his outstanding ideals 
that have not been dimmed but have rather 
grown brighter with the years? They are 
assuredly not those of the soldier or of the 
successful commander, because it is to be 
said of Bolivar the soldier that with the 
independence of what are called the “Boli- 
varian countries,” his mission as a military 
libertador was over. But the name of Boli- 
var is venerated today not merely as that 
of a great soldier, but as that of a great 
man who was personally acclaimed when 
he appeared at the head of his victorious 
troops. His military and his political suc- 
cesses are of the past, but the ideals of 
which he was possessed, and we may say 
obsessed, are as seeds which he scattered 
with a generous hand in the New World, 
and are now nearing fruition. 


Now his first ideal for the Americas—an 
ideal which need not later be considered in 
this paper—was that the erstwhile colonies 
of the Western World should be free and 
independent republics, not monarchies. 
And when Bolivar died in 1830, they were 
republics, with the single exception of Bra- 
zil; and a century after the French Revolu- 
tion, Brazil likewise discarded the elaborate 
trappings of a monarchy and donned the 
modest garb of republican simplicity. 

To be sure, there are here and there 
within the boundaries of the continent iso- 
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lated strips of territory belonging to foreign 
powers, such as British Honduras (wrung 
irom Guatemala), the three Guianas (Brit- 
ish, Dutch and French), the Falkland 
Islands (unjustly withheld, we think, by 
Great Britain from Argentina, whose claim 
to them is still outstanding), and a few 
islands adrift in the Caribbean. And, 
finally, there is the Dominion of Canada, 
with one foot, as it were, in the Western 
World and the other in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations,—although to all in- 
tents and purposes an independent Amer- 
ican power. We may Say in passing that 
this is not merely a personal view, for Mr. 
Root, when as Secretary of State of the 
United States he took part in arranging the 
Gallery of the Americas, left vacant a 
twenty-second niche from which one of 
these days, in a future however near or dis- 
tant, the marble image of a favorite son of 
Canada may look down upon the living 
representatives of the American Republics 
passing through the Palace of the Americas 
in Washington to take their appropriate 
places around the council table to discuss 
the ideals of Bolivar. 

The American communities with which 
Bolivar came into contact were of Spanish 
origin, and, although widely separated, it 
does not seem quixotic to express the opin- 
ion that, as he himself hoped, they might 
have preserved their independence as mem- 
bers of a confederation of states like the 
American Colonies to the north. It is true 
that Bolivar was able, at different times 
and in different ways, to unite the several 
states of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecua- 
dor, under the name of Greater Colombia 
(including the future state of Panama), 
and to bring Peru (then including Bolivia, 
also later to be an American state) under 
his domination, but he was not able to unite 
them permanently under his own presi- 
dency. These communities had wished to 
be independent of Spain and they proved 
to be eventually unwilling to renounce their 
independence by permitting themselves to 
become part even of an inter-American con- 
federation of their own choice. This was 
a great disappointment to Bolivar. But 
though he failed in his day to form a politi- 
cal union, his influence has brought the 
American Republics together in what may 
be called a diplomatic union. 

His great adventure in internationalism 
was the Congress of Panama, to meet in 
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1826 at the Isthmus of that name—which 
Isthmus he believed would one day be the 
center of the world. It was at first intended 
that the Congress should be composed only 
of Spanish American States; but the Co- 
lombian patriot Santander insisted that the 
United States should be invited. The 
United States accepted the invitation after 
much delay and hesitation, with the result 
that the North American delegates took no 
part in the gathering. Bolivar invited the 
governments of Colombia, Mexico, Central 
America (then consisting of the present 
five Central American States), the United 
Provinces of Buenos Aires (now the Argen- 
tine Republic), Chile and Brazil. 

The United Provinces of Buenos Aires 
approved of the Congress but were unable, 
it seemed, to send representatives. Chile 
likewise approved of the Conference to be 
held at Panama, but was apparently unable 
to appoint delegates without the approval 
of its Congress, which legislature was not 
then in session. Brazil also regarded Bol- 
ivar’s project with favor, but it was engaged 
in negotiations with Great Britain which 
fully occupied its attention at the time. 
Uruguay had not yet emerged into state- 
hood, and its possession was then disputed 
by both Brazil and Buenos Aires. Para- 
guay had reached statehood, but it was un- 
accountably overlooked. Thus it happened 
that only four of the then existing Latin 
American States—Peru, Greater Colombia, 
Mexico and Central America—were repre- 
sented at the Congress of Panama. 

The program of the gathering was elab- 
orate: a confederation of states, with 
treaties which would bind them together, 
and a code of public law for the Americas, 
as Bolivar himself says in his “Pensami- 
ento” on the Congress of Panama. Little 
of the much he hoped for was accomplished ; 
Bolivar was discouraged; and when the 
Congress adjourned, it was regarded as a 
failure on all sides. 

However, there are failures and failures, 
and some failures are but the forerunners of 
an ultimate success. 

Bolivar’s plan of confederation was ap- 
parently doomed. Bolivar’s plan of an “As- 
sembly” to cement, as it were, the confed- 
eration and to supply rules and regulations 
for its conduct seemed also destined to fail 
at that time. But the failure was only ap- 
parent, not real. The idea itself did not fail, 
although in 1826 the time was not ripe for 
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its realization. The tangible and perma- 
nent result of Bolivar’s conception, is it not 
the beautiful Palace of the Americas in 
Washington, in which the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union is installed? 
This Union is not a union of the American 
Republics in what might be called a confed- 
eration of their peoples or a confederation of 
the republics themselves. Rather it is a 
recognition on the part of the republics that, 
however firmly established they may be as 
independent entities, they are in origin and 
in spirit one, this oneness expressing itself 
in periodical conferences to consider, as it 
were, the state of the republics, with the 
Pan American Union as the visible sign of 
this oneness rather than as a controlling, 
although one day it may be a directing, 
force. 


The Libertador apparently hoped that 
the republics invited to the Congress of 
Panama would codify international law 
without too great a departure from the in- 
ternational law of Europe,—for had not 
Bolivar in mind, as we have seen, a code of 
such law for the Americas? Of course it 
was too much to expect that a conference 
called under the then existing circumstances 
could have adjourned with a codification of 
American international law to its credit. It 
is, however, of importance to the Americas 
that Bolivar recognized the place of inter- 
national law in his conception of inter- 
American relations and also that this inter- 
national law was not to be made anew but 
was apparently to be a restatement of the 
contributions of Europe, with additions to 
meet the needs of the American communi- 
ties. His conception of the international 
law of the New World is suggested in one of 
his manuscripts under date of February, 
1826, which has only recently come to light. 
It is in the form of notes—“Thoughts on 
the Congress of Panama”—jotted down, 
apparently, for future use. The items of 
importance to us on this occasion are: 


The relations of political communities would 
obtain a code of public law for their universal 
rule of conduct. 

1. The New World would be formed by inde- 
pendent nations bound together by a common 
set of laws which would fix their foreign rela- 
tions and would give them a conservative power 
in a general and permanent Congress. 


It may be said that Bolivar failed not only 
as to the confederation of states but also as 
to their public law, and yet we have the 
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periodic meetings of conferences of the 
American States, beginning with 1889, 
when the first was held in Washington— 
upon the recommendation of Secretary of 
State Blaine—each conference contributing 
a “something” to the development of Amer- 
ican “public law.” At this first of the con- 
erences in a series which still continues, ar- 
bitration was declared to be the public law 
of the Americas, the foundation of the Pan 
American Union was laid, and a renuncia- 
tion of conquest resolved for states adhering 
to the treaty of arbitration drafted and 
adopted by the conference. 

The second of the conferences met in 
Mexico during 1901. In connection with this 
meeting, it is necessary to mention only that 
steps were taken to realize Bolivar’s ideal 
of the codification of public law—meaning 
international law—in the Americas, a con- 
vention for the formation of codes of public 
and private international law being adopted. 

At the third of the conferences, held in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the matter of codi- 
fication was again taken up and carried a 
step farther by provision for the establish- 
ment of an international Commission of 
Jurists “composed of one representative” — 
subsequently two—“from each of the signa- 
tory states appointed by the respective gov- 
ernments,” to prepare codes of public and 
private international law which should reg- 
ulate “the relations between the nations of 
America.” The Commission met at Rio in 
1912, without practical results. 

The fourth Conference had met at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, but it did not deal 
with the question of codification which is 
our present concern. 

Codification and means of carrying it out, 
however, were greatly advanced by the fifth 
of the conferences at Santiago de Chile in 
1923, at which a resolution was adopted re- 
questing each American Republic to ap- 
point two delegates upon a commission to 
meet at Rio de Janiero for the codification 
of both public and private international 
law. 

That Commission met in 1927 and ad- 
journed with some twelve projects of public 
international law to its credit, which proj- 
ects became the basis of discussion at the 
Sixth Conference in Habana of the succeed- 
ing year. A complete project of private in- 
ternational law, prepared by Antonio S. de 
Bustamante, a representative of Cuba—and 
then and still a judge of the Permanent, 
Court of International Justice at The 
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Hague—was also approved by the Com- 
mission and had the good fortune to be 
adopted in the form of a convention at the 
Habana Conference—presided over by Mr. 
Bustamante—with but slight amendments, 
the convention having since been ratified by 
some seventeen Republics. 

Some five years later, at the Montevideo 
Conference, an elaborate scheme for the 
codification of international law was 
adopted, representing a still farther ad- 
vance on the road to a code of public law. 

Indeed it may be said that each of the 
conferences has, through declarations, 
through resolutions and through conven- 
tions, carried out piecemeal Bolivar’s ideal 
of an American public law. Especially is 
this so of the recent conferences, the Sixth, 
held at Habana, in 1928, and the Seventh, 
held at Montevideo in 1933. Little by little 
international law and practice have been 
given the form of treaty or convention, so 
that each conference makes progress toward 
a codification of the law to be applied in 
inter-American relations. The process is 
not complete, since it is difficult for any- 
thing to be complete in a changing world. 
Nevertheless the success denied Bolivar in 
his own day in the matter of codification 
has been brought nearer to realization in 
our generation. 

“Leg over leg the dog went to Dover,” to 
quote an old English rhyme. Eventually 
the goal will be reached. 

This is far from a full list of Bolivar’s 
“failures” which today are becoming suc- 
cesses and in the future will be astounding 
victories over the powers of international 
darkness and disorder. 

In Bolivar’s treaty of friendship and 
alliance signed in 1822 by Peru and Colom- 
bia, there are two articles which we must 
quote: 


Art 2.-—Both countries [Colombia and 
Peri] bind themselves to lend their good offices 
in order that the governments of the other states 
of what was formerly Spanish America shall 
enter into this pact of perpetual union, alliance 
and confederation. 

Art. 3—As soon as this great and important 
object has been attained, a General Assembly of 
the American states, composed of their Plenipo- 
tentiaries, shall be convoked and charged with 
the task of laying a more firm and stable founda- 
tion for the close relations which ought to exist 
among each and every one of them, an Assembly 
which shall serve as a source of aid in grave con- 
flicts, as a point of contact during common peril, 
as a faithful interpreter of their public treaties 
when difficulties shall arise, and as an ArBI- 
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TRAL JupGE and conciliator in their disputes 
and discussions. 


We already know that Bolivar had con- 
ceived the idea of more than a New World 
formed of independent nations, bound by a 
common law which would establish their 
external relations, and that he looked for- 
ward to the day when political societies 
would receive a code of public law applicable 
to their inter-relations and which should 
control their general conduct. Therefore 
Bolivar looked hopefully forward to the 
day when the Congress of Panama would 
meet and set forth in conventional form the 
various categories of pacific settlement 
through good offices, mediation, concilia- 
tion, friendly composition, arbitration, judi- 
cial decision. 

The third article of Bolivar’s Treaty be- 
tween Colombia and Peru—to which we 
have just referred—provided for an as- 
sembly of plenipotentiaries representing the 
American countries in a judicial capacity, 
so that the assembly itself would be both a 
court and a body of conciliation for the 
adjustment of disputes between and among 
the American Republics. 

This was Bolivar’s dream. His Congress 
of Panama sought to realize many of its 
features on July 15, 1826, in the form of 
a “Treaty of Perpetual Union, League, and 
Confederation between the Republics of 
Colombia, Central America, Peru, and the 
United Mexican States.” We quote the 
provisions material to our present purpose: 


Article 13. The principal objects of the gen- 
eral assembly of ministers plenipotentiary of the 
confederated powers are: .. . 

To endeavor to secure concitiation, or media- 
tion, in all questions which may arise between 
the allied powers, or between any of them and 
one or more powers foreign to the confederation, 
whenever threatened with a rupture, or engaged 
in war because of grievances, serious injuries, or 
other complaints. . . . 

Article 16. The contracting parties solemnly 
obligate and bind themselves to amicably com- 
promise between themselves all differences now 
existing or which may arise in the future, and in 
case no settlement can be reached between the 
disagreeing powers the question shall be taken 
for settlement to the judgment of the assembly, 
whose decision shall not be obligatory, however, 
unless said powers shall have expressly agreed 
that it shall be. 

Article 17. Whatever complaints for injuries, 
serious damage, or other grounds there be that 
one of the contracting parties can bring against 
another or others, neither of them shall declare 
war, nor order acts of reprisal against the Re- 
public believed to be the offender without first 
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submitting its case, supported by the necessary 
documents and proofs, with a detailed relation 
of the acts complained of to the conciliatory de- 
cision of the general assembly. 

Article 18. In case any one of the confeder- 
ated powers deems it advisable to declare war 
or commence hostilities against any power for- 
eign to this confederation, it shall first solicit the 
good offices, interposition, and mediation of its 
allies, and these are bound to employ them in 
the most efficacious manner possible. . . . 


Here we have the various means pre- 
scribed in advance to which during the past 
hundred years the states of both the New 
and the Old World have been endeavoring 
to give form and effect. In the inter-Amer- 
ican community, good offices, conciliation 
and mediation are constantly embodied in 
treaties and conventions, and a famous 
long-drawn-out dispute between Chile and 
the United States of America—the Allsop 
case—was settled some twenty years ago by 
a friendly compositor. The judicial as- 
sembly which Bolivar proposed will one 
day, we hope, assume the form of an 
Inter-American Tribunal of International 
Justice in which each of the American 
Republics will be represented by persons 
possessing diplomatic status, who will be 
authorized to exercise the judicial powers 
of their respective countries in every case 
which may come before such a court. In 
other words, each republic should, and, we 
believe, will, authorize its representative, 
clothed with diplomatic status and political 
power, to unite in the decision of disputes 
presented to the court. A convention to 


carry into effect such a proposal would 
delegate the judicial power of each of the 
contracting countries, so that the decision 
of the assembly would have the value and 
binding effect both of an international de- 
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cision and of a national decision of the 
parties in controversy. 

These various projects were the ideals 
of Bolivar. They are the ideals of the 
American Republics. Some of them have 
already been embodied in inter-American 
treaties and conventions and the remaining 
ideals, we can safely prophesy, will be in- 
corporated in no distant future in treaties 
and conventions. Thus it is that although 
Bolivar’s contemporaries may have looked 
upon him as having failed in his day in the 
realization of his ideals, we know that they 
are now in part realities, and that where 
they are not already realized they are the 
ultimate goal toward which we Americans 
constantly turn our eyes. Their complete 
realization will give to the Western World, 
not what it already has—a cultural unity— 
but a juridical and a judicial unity. 

The oneness of America, is it not evi- 
denced on this Pan American Day of 1935, 
by common cultural ideals, by the Pan 
American Union with its Governing Board 
in the Palace of the Americas in Washing- 
ton, and by a constantly expanding public 
law of the Americas for the peaceful settle- 
ment of such disputes as may conceivably 
arise between and among the republics of 
the inter-American community? 

When the equality of every American 
citizen before the law, prescribed by Bolivar 
for the constitution of the South American 
Republic which bears his name, and magni- 
ficently and successfully advocated by Miss 
Stevens a year ago at Montevideo, is adopted 
as the foundation of the law and practice 
of every American State in its domestic as 
well as its foreign relations, who then can 
deny that our Western World is still the 
land of realized Utopias? 











Mexico and Spanish Americanism 


By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


EXICO became an independent na- 

tion with fear in her heart of the 
United States. Only two years before, in 
1819, the Florida treaty had aroused a sus- 
picion that subsequent acts have confirmed. 
For over a century Mexico has suffered from 
a real or imaginary sense of menace by a 
superior state. It has influenced the mate- 
rial development of the country and has 
affected her spiritual leadership in the 
Caribbean. 

I 


Psychic inhibitions begotten by the prof- 
ligate political policies of Spain prevented 
the natural attraction of Mexico, the repub- 
lic, to the mother country until the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Regenera- 
tive forces at work in Spain and Mexico 
are, however, recreating reciprocal relations 
lost for nearly one hundred years. Spain’s 
crushing defeat in the Spanish-American 
War has become a moral victory under the 
leadership of scholar-statesmen like Angel 
Ganivet, Unamuno, and Altamira. A sym- 
pathetic understanding of the republican 
revolt in Spain by the National Revolu- 
tionary Party of Mexico and a persistent 
belief in a possessive Caribbean policy of 
the United States have brought again into 
the open a devotion and attachment to 
Spain that had only been sleeping within 
the shadows of the popular consciousness 
of Mexico, the core of whose real and abid- 
ing culture is Spanish. This culture is a 
living force in Mexico. The ideology of 
the Indian and Creole is only articulate 
through the traditional Spanish technic. 
Colonial Mexico was a transplanted Spain 
who worked her will here for over three 
hundred years. She built a social struc- 
ture within which her culture serves her as 


leaven and binding force. It will always 


do so, if there is such a thing operating in 
life as the spiritual unity of race and lan- 
guage. 

Spanish Americanism is an ever-present 
problem in Mexico. Recently this problem 
assumed a somewhat novel aspect due to 
the patent desire of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party to exercise political hegemony 
in Central America. Mexican support of 
the Nicaraguan Liberals was a most natu- 
ral thing for the Mexican government. 
Even so is its apparent support of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party of Grau San 
Martin of Cuba. In each instance Mexico’s 
course has run counter to that of our gov- 
ernment. Mexican procedure, however, 
was in line with well established political 
and social Isthmian principles. The Wash- 
ington Conferences for Central American 
understanding and accord had hoped to de- 
stroy for all time the Spanish-American 
tradition of government by revolt. They 
secured neither accord nor understanding, 
unless accord means simply a temporary 
working agreement of political beneficiaries. 
In any event the United States failed to 
recognize the role of host that Mexico 
would play to Central America and even 
to the Caribbean island republics. Many 
pertinent acts of Mexico, not at all un- 
friendly, and in themselves perhaps singly 
trivial, do, however, collectively assume 
the significance herein implied. 

Mexico’s apparent desire to exercise at 
least spiritual hegemony in the Caribbean 
area has the support of race and history. 
One in language and resources, everything 
favors some kind of regional accord. There 
is here that potential unity of understand- 
ing upon which practical accords are built 
and function. Natural political areas 
within which the peoples of these eighteen 
Spanish American republics are now forced 
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to function politically were shattered by 
the personalism of political leaders. But 
popular education, increasingly social in 
character, is recreating throughout Spanish 
America a sense of mass kinship which must 
inevitably lead to a change in leadership 
and to no uncertain renewal of cooperative 
regional understanding and accord within 
the status of 1810, repeatedly recognized 
by disinterested Latin American statesmen 
and conferences. It would surely be wise, 
therefore, for our public and private agen- 
cies to recognize more widely in the formu- 
lation of trade programs and political poli- 
cies this native Spanish-American urge for 
regional unity and accord. The same senti- 
ment motivates the larger Spanish-Ameri- 
can movement, diligently and persistently 
promoted by their poets and publicists, 
molders of public opinion. The sense of 
Spanish origins, only superficially and mo- 
mentarily obscured by a wayward seeking 
after strange gods bringing gifts, no matter 
the motive, is too widely expressed by Latin 
Americans to be passed over lightly by us. 

What happens within these countries is 
of common interest. Mexico’s great news- 
paper El Universal prints the news from 
Central America and under that caption. 
The larger newspapers of South America 
serve similarly their larger regions. Of spe- 
cial significance in this connection is the 
space given in the exchange of news by the 
newspapers of Spain and Spanish America. 


“Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Muss in’s Land des Dichters gehen,” 


So runs a couplet from Germany’s greatest 
poet. Acting upon this wise counsel I in- 
trude at this point by way of comment in 
confirmation of the emphasis of this paper 
two Spanish-American news items selected 
from among many similar clippings. One 
refers to the first Ibero-American Air Trans- 
port Convention which was held not so long 
ago in Madrid, the significant moral pur- 
pose of which our newspapers failed to 
catch. The Latin-American papers, how- 
ever, immediately seized upon this moral 
import and commented widely upon Ibero- 
American accord and understanding as the 
high accomplishment of this Congress in 
which twenty-one Latin governments par- 
ticipated. The resolutions of the Congress 
emphasized the marked evolution of the 
Latin race indicated in this first purely tech- 
nical Latin congress. The other item refers 
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to a striking example of Spanish-American 
cooperation within the Caribbean area, the 
first Central American Athletic Contest 
held in Mexico a few years back. On the 
surface the event would seem of only passing 
interest. The Mexican secretary of educa- 
tion, however, stated that racial solidarity 
was the major aim of this western Olympiad 
as it had been that of the Pan Hellenes; 
that it was to become a means of political 
and intellectual accord among the Spanish 
peoples of Middle America. The Mexican 
Department of Education in its program of 
progress through revolution was capitalizing 
within a larger regional structure a common 
innate love of the rhythmic charm of physi- 
cal movements as it has consistently done 
nationally with its magnificent mass exhibi- 
tions and individual contests. 


II 


Our people seem too little aware of the 
exchange of culture that is going on between 
Spain and the larger Spanish-American 
capitals. It isa planned movement in which 
Mexico has shared largely and generously. 
Alfonso Reyes in Spain and Fernando de 
los Rios in Mexico! It is needless to com- 
ment upon the vitalizing fertilization of 
ideas of young intellectuals accomplished 
by these two cultured scholars. Many simi- 
lar pairs might be mentioned. An editorial 
in El Universal of Mexico, commenting 
upon this exchange says, “To Spain, mother 
of Mexican civilization and of the Mexican 
race, must Mexico go for the realization of 
the purpose back of the idea of university 
exchange.” The Hispanic-American move- 
ment is materially strengthened in this ex- 
change of Latin culture by their scientists 
and creative artists. Made in a day, the 
temporary mutual advantages that result 
from trade and diplomacy may be wiped out 
in a night. The observations of trained 
sympathetic minds that come from leisurely 
quiet visits are of far greater importance in 
programs for international understanding 
and accord. 

The Spanish-American movement is 
gathering strength throughout Spanish 
America. It is no longer a mere cloak for 
a popular hostility to the United States, 
but is revealing a sensibility of kinship and 
common cultural origins that promise well 
for the creative expression of Spanish 
America in the coming years. In the light 
of these more recent developments surely 
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we should revamp or recreate our own pro- 
moted Pan American movement. Eco- 
nomically there is but little for the United 
States to fear from Spain. Our fear within 
this field comes from quite different quar- 
ters. We can, however, generously share, 
and to our economic advantage, in the pro- 
motion of the Spanish-American program 
for larger regional accord areas. We can 
profitably help extend and maintain this 
principle of larger regional accord through 
community of ideas. For example, any 
successful outcome of the reciprocal trade 
treaties of the State Department seems 
utterly hopeless before a Latin-American 
set-up of twenty nations. 


Ill 


Pan American accords, promoted by our 
State Department or at politically directed 
conferences, shared in by twenty-one na- 
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tions, some of which are not sovereign and 
independent according to international law 
or recognized dictionary usage, are now ar- 
rived at with unnecessary difficulty and are 
not durable. This fact strengthens the 
sense of need for continental understand- 
ing and accord. The latter can only be 
achieved through the transitional stage of 
regional accords of which I have written in 
the March number of Wortp Arrarrs. A 
growing popular awareness throughout 
Spanish-America of a common historical 
perspective and cultural origins, of power 
of the masses, of the political advantage of 
continental or regional solidarity at the 
Hague and at the League, and of greater 
mutual economic advantage at home is 
gradually compelling the Spanish-American 
nations to think in terms of larger territorial 
units at which they can so easily arrive by 
peaceful means. 





The Codification of International 
Law in the Americas 


By RAUL D’ECA 


Fellow of the Graduate Council of the George Washington University. 


T WOULD be useless to discuss once 

more the question of whether there is an 
American International Law or not. Thfs" 
matter has been argued ad infinitum by able 
international jurists; and if some, such as 
Alvarez, of Chile, and Sarmiento Laspiur, of 
Argentina, have maintained that there are 
principles of International Law distinctly 
American, others no less eminent in this 
field have declared themselves convinced 
that there is no such thing as an American 
International Law, that is to say, that there 
is no system of International Law adopted 
in the Americas which is distinct from the 
Law of Nations as generally understood and 
applied in the rest of the world.” 





1See, for arguments on both sides, American 
Institute of International Law, Informal Conver- 
sations of Lima, published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Washington, 
1925. 


I 


Whatever the differences of opinion on 
this matter, it is generally conceded that 
there are problems of International Law 
which may properly be considered as 
American in the sense that they either do 
not exist elsewhere or are not of such im- 
portance. 

Already in 1901 one of the Mexican dele- 
gates to the Second International Confer- 
ence of American States, Don Francisco L. 
de la Barra, had said that within the general 
principles of Public International Law uni- 
versally adopted there are certain special 
ways of application of those principles, ac- 
cording to the diverse character of the gov- 
ernments to which they are applied, and 
the economic and social conditions of those 
countries. Such principles, thus applied 
and thus understood, are not opposed in any 
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way to the same principles as applied, al- 
though perhaps in a different way, to Euro- 
pean nations. 

Later, at the First Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, in 
1908, a resolution was adopted declaring 
that: 

“. . . there are on this Continent prob- 
lems which are sui generis, and of clearly 
American character. The States of this 
hemisphere have regulated by means of 
more or less general agreements, matters 
which interest these States only, or which, 
if of universal interest, have not been found 
susceptible of world agreement, thus incor- 
porating principles of American origin in 
International Law; those topics, taken to- 
gether, constitute what may be called 
‘American situations and problems in In- 
ternational Law’.” 

The distinguished jurists of the American 
Institute of International Law have de- 
clared that although the Law of Nations 
originated and developed in Europe and 
thence extended to all States, outside of 
Europe certain rules or principles have 
been modified in conformity with special 
conditions prevailing in certain regions. To 
the Institute, American International Law 
means all the “institutions, principles, rules, 
doctrines, conventions, customs, and prac- 
tices which, in the domain of international 
relations, are proper to the Republics of the 
New World.” And American International 
Law thus understood, they add, in no way 
tends to create an international system re- 
sulting in the separation of the Republics 
of this Hemisphere from the rest of the 
world.” 

And the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in a 
speech at a session of the American Society 
of International Law, held in Washington 
on April 23, 1925, declared that without 
derogation from the authority of universal 
law, it might be advantageous “to set forth 
in addition to the old law, principles and 
rules which are found to relate to the spe- 
cial exigencies of the American Republics.” 

These “special exigencies of the American 
Republics” were recognized long ago. At 
the famous Congress of Panama, held in 
1826 at the invitation of Bolivar, the Peru- 
vian delegate, Don José Maria Pando, pro- 





2 American Institute of International Law, 
Projects 1 and 2, approved at the Havana session 
of 1925. 
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posed the appointment of two persons to 
present the following year a project of Code 
of American Law of Nations, which, how- 
ever, he added, should not be “contrary to 
European customs.” An additional article 
of the convention signed at that time by the 
delegates of Mexico, Central America, Co- 
lombia and Peru, declared that wishing to 
live in peace with all nations, the contract- 
ing parties would determine in common the 
points, rules and principles which they 
should follow in peace and war. Other na- 
tions were to be invited to participate both 
in the preparation and signature of, or ad- 
hesion to, the treaties necessary to carry out 
the purposes above mentioned. 

Although nothing came of the convention 
signed in 1826, which was only partially 
ratified by Colombia, a step forward of con- 
siderable practical importance was taken 
when the Federal Government of the United 
States adopted, in 1863, the Lieber’s Code 
(General Order No. 100) of rules for the use 
of the Union armies in the field. This Code, 
as it is well known, has been widely ac- 
cepted as the standard statement of what 
the rules of war upon land should be and 
strongly influenced other similar codes 
adopted elsewhere at different times. 


II 


After that, and prior to 1906, a number 
of other efforts were made to define the 
principles of International Law which might 
be particularly applicable to American situ- 
ations. 

Thus a treaty on principles of Interna- 
tional Law was signed at Lima, Peru, on 
May 16, 1876, by Bolivia, Chile and Ecua- 
dor, and a similar one, on October 3, 
1876, by Bolivia, Chile and Peru. The 
following year, at a Congress held also at 
Lima, delegates of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela and 
Cuba (then not yet independent) signed a 
treaty regulating questions of Private In- 
ternational Law, to which Uruguay and 
Guatemala also adhered later on. In 1883, 
the representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Peru, El Salvador, Mexico and 
Venezuela signed a Proclamation of prin- 
ciples of American Public Law, at a Con- 
gress held in Caracas, Venezuela, to com- 
memorate the centennial of the birth of 
Bolivar. At the Congress of Jurists held 
in Montevideo in 1888-1889, Argentina, 
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Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay adopted agreements on Interna- 
tional Civil, Commercial and Penal Law. 
During the Second International Confer- 
ence of American States, held at Mexico 
City in 1901, the Brazilian delegate, Dr. 
Hygino Duarte Pereira, suggested the cre- 
ation of a judicial body to codify Interna- 
tional Law. The proposal, as adopted by 
the Conference, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Jurists of seven 
members (five Americans and two Euro- 
peans) by the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Washington of the several Latin 
American nations. This Commission was 
to be entrusted with the task of preparing 
Codes of Public and Private International 
Law, to be submitted to the several Ameri- 
can Governments and later adopted, if they 
so desired, at the next Pan American Con- 
ference or by means of bi-lateral treaties 
directly negotiated. 

All these efforts were more or less com- 
plete failures, since the treaties or conven- 
tions signed on those occasions were never 
ratified except by a few of the signatory 
powers. But they served to emphasize the 
need for doing such a work and as a result, 
an increasing number of competent persons 
turned their attention to this problem. 


III 


The agenda of the Third International 
Conference of American States, held at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1906, included the 
adoption of a convention creating a Com- 
mission of Jurists to prepare projects of 
Codes of International Law, both Public 
and Private. 

The committee of the Conference to 
which the matter was referred was called 
upon to decide several points, among which 
the most important were: (1) the mode of 
appointment of the Jurists Commission and 
the number of its members; (2) what sub- 
jects should be studied by the Commission; 
and, (3) whether complete codes should be 
prepared or, as some suggested, whether the 
codification should be gradual and progres- 
sive. 

The committee finally proposed, and the 
Conference later adopted, a convention 
which was signed by the representatives of 
all nations present except Haiti and Vene- 
zuela. This convention created a Commis- 
sion of Jurists, formed by representatives 
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of each of the American Republics and ap- 
pointed by the respective governments, to 
prepare Codes of Private and Public Inter- 
national Law, regulating the relations be- 
tween the American States; the Govern- 
ment of Brazil was requested to make ar- 
rangements fer the first meeting of the 
Commission in 1907, at Rio de Janeiro, the 
Commission itself designating the dates and 
places of subsequent meetings; all projects 
prepared by the Commission should be 
ready and sent to the several Governments 
one year before the date of meeting of the 
Fourth Pan American Conference; and 
the Commission was to give preferential at- 
tention to principles or points included in 
agreements already in existence among two 
or more of the American nations, and in re- 
gard to which there might exist similarity 
in the national legislations of the several 
Republics, besides the treaties signed at the 
Conference of Jurists held at Montevideo 
in 1888-1889, the projects submitted to the 
Second Pan American Conference and all 
matters in general which tend to eliminate 
differences or conflicts between the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

The Commission of Jurists of Rio, as it 
has become generally known, did not meet 
at the appointed time. Difficulties of 
various kinds arose and the meeting was 
postponed several times. Meanwhile, the 
distinguished Brazilian jurist, Dr. Rodrigo 
Octavio, called the attention of his Govern- 
ment to the well known fact that there are 
profound differences between Public and 
Private International Law and suggested 
the appointment of two delegates instead of 
one by each nation, so that the Commission 
of Jurists might have experts in both 
branches of International Law and each 
nation be represented in both sub-commis- 
sions. The Government of Brazil passed on 
the suggestions to the other American Gov- 
ernments and on January 17, 1912, a con- 
vention was signed at Washington conven- 
ing the Commission of jurists to meet at Rio 
on June 26, 1912, and authorizing each 
Government to send, if so desired, two dele- 
gates instead of one as previously agreed. 

The Government of Brazil, feeling the 
need of some project which might be the 
basis for the discussions of the Commis- 
sion, also entrusted to Epitacio S. Pessoa, 
then member of the Supreme Court of that 
country, and Lafayette Rodrigues Pereira, 
former Minister of Justice, the preparation 
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of projects of Codes of Public and Private 
International Law, sending copies of those 
projects when ready to the Governments of 
the other American nations. 

To the first meeting of the International 
Commission of Jurists all the American na- 
tions sent delegates except Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and the Dominican Republic 
(the latter’s delegation arrived too late). It 
was a gathering of the most brilliant jurists 
of the Americas and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment seems to have hoped that a consider- 
able amount of practical and definite work 
could be done on the basis of the projects 
so ably prepared by Doctors Pessoa and 
Rodrigues Pereira. On the other hand, 
most delegates understood that the first 
meeting of the Commission had been called 
merely to organize and distribute the work 
to be done. In fact some of the delegates, 
it seems, had not received the Brazilian pro- 
jects until a few days before leaving for 
Rio, although this may not have been the 
fault of the Brazilian Government. At any 
rate, in one of the first sessions, a motion 
was presented by the delegates of Argen- 
tina and Chile, and seconded by the United 
States delegation, raising various questions, 
namely, whether the codification should be 
effected by means of identical national laws 
or by means of international conventions; 
whether it should be at the first moment 
complete, or gradual and progressive; in 
what form amendments should be made and 
defects remedied; and whether new rules 
should continue to be elaborated so as to 
keep the codes adopted, or the points 
agreed upon, in harmony with the progress 
of nations. 

This proposal also included the appoint- 
ment of a committee which, taking into con- 
sideration the opinions of the delegates on 
the several points mentioned, might suggest 
a program of action. By adopting this pro- 
posal the Commission put aside, at least for 
the time being, the Brazilian projects. 

Eventually a resolution was adopted cre- 
ating six sub-commissions to prepare pro- 
jects of codification. These sub-commis- 
sions were to function in Washington (Mari- 
time Warfare and Rights and Duties of 
Neutrals), Rio de Janeiro (Land Warfare, 
Civil War and Foreign Claims arising from 
either), Santiago (Public International 
Law in peace time), Buenos Aires (Pacific 
Settlement of International Conflicts and 
Organization of International Tribunals), 
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Montevideo (Private International Law), 
and Lima (all subjects of Private Interna- 
tional Law not included in the program of 
the Montevideo sub-commission). These 
sub-commissions were to request from the 
several Governments detailed information 
as to their internal legislation, judicial or 
administrative decisions, usages and con- 
ventions, cases to which they had been par- 
ties and the settlements reached as well as 
the regulations they deemed best in such 
cases. They also should take into consider- 
ation the Brazilian projects prepared by 
Doctors Pessoa and Rodrigues Pereira. 

Two other sub-commissions were created 
to report at once on the subjects of Extradi- 
tion and Judgments of Foreign Courts. 
This seems to have been a move to placate 
the Brazilian delegation who felt keen dis- 
appointment at the side-tracking of their 
projects. But as one of the sub-commis- 
sions—that on Foreign Judgments—could 
not reach any agreement due to radical dif- 
ferences of opinion among its members, and 
as the project prepared by the other sub- 
commission—that on Extradition—was not 
definite, some critics have declared that 
little, if anything, worth notice was done by 
the Commission of Jurists in its first meet- 
ing. However, one must not forget that the 
very fact that so many distinguished jurists 
of the American nations had come together 
and mapped a course of action, represented 
a considerable progress in this matter. 

Of the sub-commissions created in 1912, 
two (those of Washington and Buenos 
Aires) did not formulate any projects; the 
sub-commission of Santiago prepared several 
projects of a provisional character; that of 
Montevideo disagreed on whether the prin- 
ciple of Nationality or that of Domicile 
should be applied in case of conflict of 
laws, finally adopting a compromise pro- 
ject together with the two opposite pro- 
jects; the sub-commission of Rio adopted 
some sections of the Pessoa Code; and, 
finally, that of Lima, the only one which 
seems to have met a considerable number of 
times, adopted a project on the several 
problems submitted to it. 

This paucity of results must be attributed 
above all to the disturbed condition of the 
world during the Great War; and when the 
Fifth International conference of American 
States gathered at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, 
a resolution was adopted recommending 
that since the Commission of Jurists of Rio 
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and its sub-commissions had been dis- 
rupted by the death of some of their mem- 
bers and by the disturbances occasioned by 
the War, the various Governments should 
appoint delegates to those bodies as soon 
as possible. 

The Conference also recommended that 
the codification of Public International Law 
be continued in a progressive and gradual 
manner; that a commission be created to 
make a comparative study of Civil Law 
in the various American Republics and 
gather data for the formulation of a Code 
of Private International Law; and that the 
International Commission of Jurists meet 
once more at Rio in 1925, taking into con- 
sideration in its work the ideas expounded 
by the well known Chilean jurist, Alejandro 
Alvarez, in his book La Codificacién del 
Derecho Internacional en América. 

Although no sub-commission of the In- 
ternational Commission of Jurists ever met 
again and the commission created to study 
Civil Law was never organized, the action 
taken by the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence is of considerable importance because 
it established a clear distinction between the 
codification of Public and Private Interna- 
tional Law: the former was to be gradual 
and progressive, whereas the latter could be 
done at once by the adoption of a Code con- 
taining conciliatory provisions. 


IV 


We come now to a period of considerable 
activity in the work of codification. Since 
the Governments of the American Repub- 
lics failed to take into consideration the 
recommendations of the Fifth Conference, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, in its session of January 2, 1924, 
decided to request the American Institute 
of International Law to prepare projects 
of treaties on points of International Law 
to be submitted to the Rio Commission of 
Jurists in its meeting scheduled for 1925. 

A word or two on the American Institute 
of International Law may be of help to 
those not familiar with developments in this 
field. This organization is a sort of loose 
federation of the International Law So- 
cieties existing in the several American 
Republics. The Institute was declared 
founded on October 12, 1912, with the co- 
operation of one jurist in each of the 
twenty-one Republics. On December 29, 


1915, it was formally opened in connection 
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with the meeting of the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress, held at Washington 
in that year. 

According to its constitution, the Insti- 
tute was organized to study problems of 
International Law peculiar to the Americas; 
to formulate principles of law by which 
those problems might be solved; to con- 
tribute to the gradual and progressive codi- 
fication of International Law in the Ameri- 
cas; and to endeavor to popularize the 
study of International Law in the schools 
of the various nations of the New World. 
Among its original members were some of 
the most distinguished jurists of the Amer- 
icas such as Luis M. Drago (Argentina), 
Ruy Barbosa (Brazil), Alejandro Alvarez 
(Chile), Antonio José Uribe (Colombia), 
Luis Anderson (Costa Rica), Antonio S. 
Bustamante (Cuba), Manuel Gondra 
(Paraguay), James Brown Scott (United 
States), and many others. No other organ- 
ization seemed to be so well equipped to co- 
operate in the study of the problems of 
codification of International Law in the 
Americas and to propose projects on those 
problems, as the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law. 

The Institute gladly accepted the task 
set upon it and prepared thirty projects of 
treaties on the most important subjects. 
Those projects were sent to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union which, 
in turn, sent them to the various Govern- 
ments in order that they might be submit- 
ted to the International Commission of 
Jurists in its coming sessions. 

The Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union also requested the Institute to 
prepare a Code of Private International 
Law, which the Institute did, approving a 
project formulated by Antonio S. Busta- 
mante, the well known Cuban jurist. 

For reasons outside of the scope of this 
article, the second meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists did not take 
place until 1927. All the American Repub- 
lics sent delegates except El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Honduras and Nicaragua. The 
Commission subdivided itself into four sub- 
commissions and to these was entrusted the 
study of problems of Public International 
Law, problems of Private International 
Law, future work of the Commission, and 
changes to be suggested in the national 
legislation of the several countries to secure 
uniformity. 
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Of these sub-commissions, the fourth was 
not able to do much work because it did 
not possess the necessary data on the na- 
tional legislation of the several American 
States; the third made various recommen- 
dations concerning the future work of codi- 
fication; and the second and first sub-com- 
missions, the most important ones, did very 
valuable work studying in great detail 
eighteen out of the thirty projects submitted 
by the American Institute of International 
Law. 

The Commission of Jurists adjourned on 
May 20, 1927, transferring to the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference, to meet at Havana 
the following year, twelve projects on Pub- 
lic International Law, one on Private Inter- 
national Law mainly based on the Busta- 
mante Code, another giving permanent 
character to the International Commission 
of Jurists, and still another creating a com- 
mission to study the civil legislation of the 
several States and to formulate a project 
of unification to be submitted to the various 
Governments. 

The Sixth Conference of the American 
States gave special attention to the work of 
codification, subscribing several conven- 
tions and adopting various resolutions and 
recommendations of importance in connec- 
tion with this work. The “Bustamante 
Code” was approved, with some reserva- 
tions, by all nations, except for constitu- 
tional reasons, the United States. Conven- 
tions on seven other subjects (Status of 
Aliens, Treaties, Diplomatic Officers, Con- 
sular Agents, Maritime Neutrality, Asylum 
and Rights and Duties of States in event of 
Civil Strife) were signed by the delegates 
of all or most of the nations. The Confer- 
ence decided to create an Inter-American 
Commission of Women to gather juridical 
information and data of any other kind 
which might enable the Seventh Pan Amer- 
ican Conference to consider the subject of 
civil and political equality of women in the 
Continent. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending the inclusion of the subject of 
Fundamental Basis of International Law 
in the agenda of the Seventh Conference, 
and another dealing with the future codifi- 
cation of International Law. According 
to this latter resolution, the future codifi- 
cation should be done in a scientific man- 
ner, with the cooperation of certain per- 
manent bodies to be established and of other 
juridical organizations already in exist- 
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ence; the International Commission of 
Jurists of Rio was given permanent charac- 
ter; three permanent committees were cre- 
ated, one in Rio, to undertake the work re- 
lating to Public International Law, another 
in Montevideo, for the work dealing with 
Private International Law, and another in 
Havana to study comparative legislation 
and uniformity of laws. These permanent 
committees were to submit to the several 
Governments lists of the subjects they con- 
sidered ready for codification and legisla- 
tive uniformity; to classify, in view of the 
answers received, all topics according to the 
degree in which they were ready for codifi- 
cation; and to request from the Govern- 
ments, juridical societies and other similar 
organizations, all data available pertaining 
to those topics, to be submitted for scien- 
tific study to the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law. 

The Sixth Conference also recommended 
the establishment, when advisable, of a com- 
mission of experts in the civil legislation of 
the American countries, to undertake the 
study and drafting of a project of Code of 
uniform civil law for the American nations, 
or at least for those of Latin America. 

Of the permanent committees created by 
the Conference only one, it seems, was ever 
organized; the Government of Brazil ap- 
pointed by decree on September 29, 1931, 
the Permanent Committee on Public Inter- 
national Law of Rio de Janeiro, which on 
June 30, 1932, sent to the various Govern- 
ments a list of subjects susceptible, in the 
opinion of the Committee, of immediate 
codification and uniform legislation. 

Meanwhile the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, at its session of May 
Ist, 1929, considering that some time would 
necessarily elapse before the organization 
of those permanent committees, and as the 
American Institute of International Law 
had been requested by the Sixth Conference 
to cooperate in the drafting of projects on 
points of International Law, decided to re- 
quest the Institute to continue its work in 
this field. Pursuant to this request, the 
Institute prepared and submitted projects 
on points of Public International Law and 
on the subject of Intellectual Property. 
These projects were sent to the Permanent 
Committee of Rio, to the various Govern- 
ments and to the Seventh Pan American 
Conference to meet at Montevideo in 1933. 

The Governing Board of the Union also 
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selected by lot in April of 1928 the seven 
countries from which the first seven mem- 
bers of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women should be appointed. The member- 
ship of the Commission was completed in 
1930 by the Commission itself, at its first 
meeting in Havana. 
Vv 

At the Seventh International Conference 
of American States the problems of the 
codification of International Law were con- 
sidered once more and a new program 
adopted for the future. 

The Conference recognized that the codi- 
fication of Public International Law must 
be gradual and progressive and that its 
completion would take a long time. The 
task should be entrusted to jurists who were 
specialists in International Law and pro- 
vided with plenipotentiary powers to sign 
treaties at least in decisive meetings. The 
work of codification carried on under the 
auspices of the League of Nations should 
not be ignored since International Law 
tends to universalize its rules as the interde- 
pendence of the civilized nations becomes 
more consolidated. 

For those reasons the Conference re- 
solved to maintain the International Com- 
mission of Jurists created in 1906, to super- 
vise the whole work of codification, its mem- 
bers to be appointed by the several Govern- 
ments and to be provided with plenipoten- 
tiary powers. The three permanent com- 
mittees created in 1928 and of which only 
one, as we have seen, seems ever to have 
functioned, were apparently discarded; in 
their place a Commission of Experts, com- 
posed of seven jurists chosen in an elaborate 
manner by the several Governments with 
cooperation of the Pan American Union, 
was now created to organize in a prepara- 
tory character, the work of codification. 
The Commission of Experts is to be a sub- 
commission of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, and the members of the 
former shall be ex officio members of the 
latter. In its first meeting the Commission 
of Experts is to examine all problems of 
Private and Public International Law and 
to draw a list of those which it may consider 
susceptible of codification. This list and 
questionnaires on its several points are to 
be sent to national commissions to be ap- 
pointed by the several Governments for the 
purpose of cooperating in this work. The 
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replies of these questionnaires will then be 
sent to a special juridical section to be 
created at the Pan American Union with a 
purely administrative character. As soon 
as the replies are received from all the 
national commissions, the Commission of 
Experts is to meet again and to proceed to 
classify the replies and observations accord- 
ing to topics or concrete points in two cate- 
gories: (1) those which are susceptible of 
codification because there is harmony of 
opinions permitting the formulation of a 
concrete basis for discussion; and (2) those 
which are not susceptible of codification 
because there is no such harmony of views. 
The Commission shall then prepare a con- 
crete basis for discussion by the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists which will 
meet for that purpose at Rio de Janeiro. 

Thus the Conference decided to create a 
new international body of experts to pre- 
pare and coordinate the material for dis- 
cussion by the International Commission 
of Jurists, instead of continuing to utilize 
the services of the American Institute of 
International Law, which had done such 
excellent work in previous years. It will be 
observed that by creating a juridical sec- 
tion of purely administrative character at 
the Pan American Union, the Conference 
seems to have had in mind to centralize and 
expedite the work as much as possible. 

The delegates adopted several resolutions 
and recommendations besides signing con- 
ventions on a number of subjects (Nation- 
ality of Women, Nationality, Extradition, 
Political Asylum, Rights and Duties of 
States) with some reservations. 

Among the resolutions there was one de- 
claring that the Conference did not consider 
it possible at present to prepare a draft 
treaty on the matter of Territorial Sea. 
The Inter-American Commission of Women 
was commended for its work and requested 
to continue it so that the next Pan Amer- 
ican Conference might be able to study the 
problems of equality of rights between men 
and women. The Conference recommended 
to the several Republics, however, to en- 
deavor, so far as possible, to establish the 
maximum equality between men and women 
in the enjoyment of civil and _ political 
rights, and to undertake a comparative 
study of the Civil Code of Brazil with their 
own so that a committee of jurists may be 
appointed later on to prepare a uniform 
American Civil Code. The Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Inter-American Trade Mark 
Bureau of Havana was given a permanent 
character and requested to draw up a pro- 
ject of convention on Protection of Patents 
for submission to the several States. The 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union was requested to appoint Commis- 
sions of Experts to study, and submit pro- 
jects, on uniform Customs Procedure and 
Port Formalities, on the unification of Ex- 
change legislations, taking into considera- 
tion the conclusion of the Conventions 
signed at the Hague and Geneva, and on 
the simplification and uniformity of powers 
of attorney and juridical personality of for- 
eign companies. The Conference further 
recommended to the American Republics 
the adoption of the Hague regulations, and 
prompt adherence to the Brussels Conven- 
tion in regard to Bills of Lading. A Declara- 
tion on the Industrial and Agricultural Use 
of international rivers based on the report 
of the Permanent Committee of Rio was 
also adopted. As to the International Re- 
sponsibility of States, especially for mani- 
fest denial or unmotivated delay of justice, 
the Conference recommended that the ques- 
tion be studied by the several agencies of 
codification already appointed, and their 
work coordinated with the work of codifica- 
tion now being done under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. 


VI 


In concluding this brief summary of a 
very large subject, we may say that: 

First, the value and need of the codifica- 
tion of International Law as applied to cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the Americas, is 
generally recognized in this hemisphere; 
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Second, the various Governments seem 
to agree that this work is to be undertaken 
in a gradual and progressive manner and in 
coordination with similar work now being 
done under the auspices of the League of 
Nations; 

Third, after a number of experiments, the 
agencies chosen to carry on this work are 
National Committees to be organized in the 
several American Republics, a Commission 
of Experts to be elected by the Govern- 
ments, and the International Commission 
of Jurists organized in 1906; and 

Fourth, to date, already a number of 
agreements on important points of Interna- 
tional Law have been signed and ratified 
by several Republics. Eight conventions 
were signed at the Sixth Conference and five 
more at the Seventh, incorporating prin- 
ciples on Status of Aliens, Treaties, Diplo- 
matic Officers, Consular Agents, Maritime 
Neutrality, Asylum, Rights and Duties of 
States in Event of Civil Strife, Nationality 
of Women, Nationality, Extradition, Politic 
Asylum, and Rights and Duties of States 
in general. A code of Private International 
Law, the “Bustamante Code’, was also 
adopted by most of the States. This is in- 
deed a notable record. 

The future work depends now on the for- 
mation of the Experts Commission created 
by the Seventh Pan American Conference. 
It seems that the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union is at present engaged 
in securing the election of the seven mem- 
bers which shall constitute this Commission. 
As soon as the Commission is elected, the 
technical work preparatory to the adoption 
by the several Governments of other prin- 
ciples of law governing their mutual rela- 
tions will undoubtedly be continued. 
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Recent Books on Latin 
America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Fiorma OLp anp New. By Frederick W. Dau. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1934. 377 
pp. Illus. $5.00. 

Fiorina Prace-NAMES OF INDIAN ORIGIN AND 
SEMINOLE PERSONAL NAMES. By William A. 
Read. Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1934. v, 83 pp. 

PicHarpo’s TREATISE ON THE Limits OF LOUISI- 
ANA AND TEXAS. By Charles Wilson Hacket. 
Vol. ii. The University of Texas Press, 1934. 
xv, 618 pp. Map. 

STorRY OF THE SPANISH MISSIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
Soutuwest. By Frank C. Lockwood. The 
Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, 1934. vi, 78 
pp. Illus. 

Tue Mission BELLS OF CALIFORNIA. By Marie 
T. Walsh. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco, 1934. xii, 327 pp. Illus. 


The territory of the United States once occu- 
pied by the Spaniards is always of interest to the 
student of Latin American History; and these 
books are especially so. 

The first volume begins with Columbus and 
Ponce de Leon and takes the reader in forty-four 
chapters through the records of the Spanish con- 
quistadores, the French interlopers, and the Brit- 
ish claimants, to the present day. The author 
tells all that the average person interested in the 
history of the state of Florida will wish to know. 
It is well illustrated, has a valuable bibliography, 
and a good index. On the whole, it should make 
an excellent advertisement for the southern com- 
monwealth. 

The second work is a pamphlet, number eleven 
of the university studies. It shows that most of 
the Indian names of Florida are derived from the 
Seminole, the Hitchiti, and the Choctaw lan- 
guages. Other names are derived from people, 
while in some cases Spanish or French origins or 
modifications are evident. But, as the author 
shows, the prosaic character of the native geo- 
graphical names in Florida is remarkable. A 
similar study for each state would be enlighten- 
ing and interesting to the historian, as Professor 
R. H. Whitbeck pointed out several years ago. 

The third volume is a continuation of “an 
argumentative historical treatise with reference to 
the verification of the true limits of the provinces 
of Louisiana and Texas; written by Father José 
Antonio Pichardo of the Congregation of the 
Oratory of San Felipe Neri, to disprove the 
claims of the United States that Texas was in- 
cluded in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803.” The 
work is to be completed in two more volumes. 
Professor Hackett has done the editing of this 
volume, as he did the first, exceedingly well. 

The next book, like many others, has been in- 
spired by the great scholar and teacher, Herbert 
E. Bolton, of the University of California. The 
volume should be read in connection with the 
author’s With Padre Kino on the Trail, for it is 
descriptive of every location where Father Kino 
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erected a church. The book will be interesting 
alike to the student of Spanish history and to 
the student of Spanish architecture in America. 
It is beautifully illustrated and contains an ex- 
cellent map showing the Kino mission chain. 

Like the previous one, this book is profusely 
illustrated, and filled with romantic incidents 
connected with mission life. The author is also 
indebted to Dr. Bolton for his inspiration and 
assistance. Beginning with a chapter on “The 
Evolution of Bells,’ Miss Walsh carries the 
reader through the story of California’s Spanish 
mission bells, mission bells in California, bell 
towers, mission bell founders, bell inscriptions, 
bell ringing and bell-ringers, tales which the bells 
tell, and bell collections in Caifornia. The book 
is interesting and well worth reading. 


IMAGES OF EartH: GUATEMALA. By Agnes Roth- 
ery. The Viking Press, New York, 1934. xii, 
206 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

FirE ON THE ANDES. By Carleton Beals. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1934. 482 
pp. Illus. $3.00. 

SouTH AMERICAN ADVENTURES. By Alice Curtis 
Desmond. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934. 284 pp. $2.50. 


Books of travel and observation on Latin 
America continue to appear at almost regular 
intervals. The three volumes here listed were 
published within a few weeks of each other. The 
first book, by a well-known traveler and ob- 
server, is profusely illustrated, as would be ex- 
pected. The author divides Guatemala into three 
climatic zones which are found in most tropical 
sections of Latin America. The first part is 
entitled “Images of the Tierra Caliente,” the sec- 
ond “Images of the Tierra Templada,” and the 
third “Images of the Tierra Fria.” Each part 
contains chapters which separately give sketches 
of the country, the people, and their history and 
traditions, and which together give a rather com- 
plete picture of this land of contrast where life 
is traced back to the earliest man in America. 
How fine it would be if each Latin American 
country could be treated similarly. 

The author of the second work experiences 
apparently no trouble in writing a book about 
Latin America almost once a year. His books 
have the trimmings of erudition with extensive 
bibliographies and good indexes. But, in some 
instances, haste is so evident that no amount of 
words and dogmatism can cover it up. This 
volume treats of the history of Peru from the 
time of the Incas. The coming of the foreigner 
with his money and with his machines is consid- 
ered in relation to Peruvian society. One may 
find Beals’ philosophy in this work as in his 
others, particularly in his Mexican Maze. Not 
the least valuable feature of the book are the 
forty-seven illustrations by the Peruvian artist, 
José Sabogal. 

The third volume is an example of the unillus- 
trated travel book. It is something of a relief 
not to see the author posed with natives or land- 
scape. The author and her husband travel 
through Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Uruguay, Bra- 
zil, Venezuela, and the West Indies. In these 
peregrinations they meet a number of very inter- 
esting people who are portrayed here. The author’s 
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observations and descriptions are mingled with 
sufficient history to give the story its proper set- 
ting. This is a simple account well told. 


PuHantomM Crown. The story of Maximilian 
and Carlota of Mexico. By Bertita Harding. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1934. 381 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

CHASING ViLLA. The story behind the story of 
Pershing’s Expedition into Mexico. By Colonel 
Frank Tompkins. The Military Service Pub- 
lishing Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 1934. xx, 
270 pages. Illus. $2.50. 

Fresta in Mexico. By Erna Fergusson. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1934. 267 + iv pp. 
Illus. $3.00. 

BricHt Mexico. By Larry Barretto. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1935. viii, 236 pp. 
Illus. $2.00. 


Hardly a month passes that some volumes on 
Mexico are not published in the United States. 
The author of the first book became interested 
in her subject largely because her mother had 
taken to her home in Hungary the jewels and 
insignia worn by Maximilian and Carlota in 
Mexico. The author went to Mexico City when 
a small child and there she heard a great deal 
about the empress Carlota which stimulated her 
curiosity. Eventually she resolved to write the 
romantic and tragic story of the empress and 
emperor. This book is the result. It is interest- 
ing, particularly in connection with the heavier 
two-volume Maximilian and Charlotte of Mexico 
by Egon Caesar Count Corti (New York, 1928). 
However, the last word has not yet been said 
on this fascinating subject. 

The story of the life of Pancho Villa has in- 
trigued many writers, and since his death nu- 
merous myths and legends have grown up about 
his career. This is a debunking book, in a sense, 
for it gives the authentic story of that part of 
his relations with the United States Army which 
occurred during the Pershing invasion in 1916. 
As major of the Thirteenth United States 
Cavalry, Colonel Tompkins led his men on the 
punitive expedition into Mexico in search of the 
bandit after his raid in New Mexico in March, 
1916. The book is historical in treatment, giving 
something of the history of Mexico after the 
overthrow of Diaz, and summarizing the rela- 
tions of the United States with that country to 
the time of Villas’ raid. Though somewhat tech- 
nical at times, no student of this period should 
neglect to read it. The illustrations and maps 
will always remain valuable. 

The third volume deals largely with Indian life 
and thought as shown by a study of the fiesta, 
the celebration of which is mixed with early 
pagan traditions and modern Catholic beliefs. 
From out-of-the-way corners in Mexico, Miss 
Fergusson has brought together examples of 
these play times of the peons. The book is 
history, folk-lore, and travel mixed in a most 
interesting manner and illustrated by Valentin 
Vidaurreta with fourteen pertinent sketches. The 
volume is also timely, because in a short while 
the Mexican government may stop many of the 
religious fiestas. 
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Like the book just mentioned, the fourth vol- 
ume gives lasting impressions of Mexican peon 
life. But unlike it, this volume is one of travel 
and observation of every-day things. In each 
book the Indian is given a prominent part. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barretto have caught the color of 
Mexico which is everywhere so apparent, and 
while Mr. Barretto has set down their impres- 
sions in words, his wife has recorded them in 
drawings. 


THe Conguest oF THE Maya. By J. Leslie 
Mitchell. With a foreword by Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1935. 279 pp. Illus. $3.75. 

Tue AnctlENT Mayas. Adventures in the Jungles 


of Yucatan. By Robert B. Stacey-Judd. Has- 
kell-Travers, Inc., Los Angeles, 1934. 277 pp. 
Illus. $3.50. 

Tue Story OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By Paul 


Radin. Liveright Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1934. xiv, 383 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Our Primitive Contemporaries. By George 
Peter Murdock. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1934. xxiv, 614 pp. Illus. $2.60. 


Interest in the American Indian has increased 
steadily during the past two decades, and many 
new discoveries have been made about the early 
inhabitants of this hemisphere. Particularly has 
our knowledge about the Mayas increased. The 
first book listed here is a history of the life and 
culture of this mysterious race, and gives to the 
layman and the scholar the essential facts on the 
subject. Together with Gann and Thompson’s 
The History of the Maya (New York, 1931), 
this volume is the clearest picture in English of 
Mayan civilization. It is well written, well 
illustrated, but poorly indexed. 

The second volume is by a practicing archi- 
tect, born in England, but who has lived in the 
United States since 1913. He first became in- 
terested in Maya civilization in 1923 and then 
began to introduce the Aztec and Maya motifs 
into his buildings. Recently he made his first 
trip to the Maya country. This book contains 
his adventures, his impressions, and his opinions. 
The text and the numerous illustrations are 
printed on light green paper, which makes read- 
ing somewhat difficult. 

The third volume ranks along with Wissler’s 
American Indian (New York, 1917, 1922), both 
as to scope of subject matter and to accuracy 
in presentation. If anything, however, the work 
is more interesting and clings to the narrative 
form more than Wissler’s volume. The whole 
field of American Indian life is discussed, and the 
story is vividly told with all of the latest in- 
formation. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, but the index and bibliography are 
scant. 

The fourth volume synthesizes knowledge con- 
cerning primitive peoples into a collection of 
“race” sketches from the several continents. In 
America, separate chapters are devoted to the 
polar Eskimo, the Haidas of British Columbia, 
the Crows of the western plains, the Iroquois of 
New York, the Hopi of Arizona, the Aztecs of 
Mexico, the Incas of Peru, and the Witotos of 
northwestern Amazonia. The book is thoroughly 
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documented and indexed, and it might well be 
considered a textbook in comparative an- 
thropology. 


Terry’s GuipE TO Mexico. By T. Philip Terry. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1935. ccxlix, 
625 pp. Maps and plans. $3.50. 

RENASCENT Mexico. Edited by Hubert Herring 
and Herbert Weinstock. Covici-Friede, Publish- 
ers, New York, 1935. 322 pp. $2.50. 

OrGANIZED Lasor In Mexico. By Marjorie Ruth 
Clark. The University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 1934. 315 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

Nuevo Amor. By Salvador Novo. Translated 
into English by Edna Worthley Underwocd. 
The Mosher Press, Portland, Maine, 1935. 48 
pp. $1.00. 

Mopern MExican Frescoes. A Guide and Map. 
By Emily Edwards. Central News Company, 
Mexico, D. F., 1934. 38 pp. Map. 


It is very appropriate at this time to have an 
up-to-date guide to Mexico. Terry’s is that kind. 
Besides the usual information contained in guide 
books, history, legend, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion are available here. Not the least valuable 
parts of the work are the numerous plans of 
Mexican towns and of important buildings. It 
should be carefully read by anyone contemplating 
a trip to our nearest Latin American neighbor. 
In many respects it is the classic guide to Mexico. 

The second volume is a product of the Seminar 
in Mexico conducted by the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America. It is thus a 
compendium of articles by students of and leaders 
in Mexican affairs. Among United States contribu- 
tors are Ernest Gruening, Chester Lloyd Jones, 
E. M. Borchard, and Herbert J. Spinden, while 
among the Mexican writers are Ramon Beteta and 
Diego Rivera. All told there are twenty contribu- 
tors who have treated such subjects as the Six- 
Year Plan, banking, education, the Indian, art, 
music, archeology, literature, “chaos,” and “revo- 
lution.” Although the completed picture may be 
somewhat confusing to the uninitiated, it is a fine 
composite of thé viewpoints of many persons who 
have a right to an opinion upon the subject which 
each presents. 

The third volume is a virtual history of Mexican 
labor with special emphasis upon the period since 
1910. The author shows the relation between 
politics and labor chiefly by portraying the careers 
of the Mexican political leaders since 1910. The 
influence of the church upon the movement is 
also discussed. The book contains an excellent 
working bibliography and a good index. 

Miss Underwood, the author of the fourth vol- 
ume, has been engaged for some time in presenting 
to English readers the works of poets and prose 
writers in other countries. She has written on the 
poets of Haiti an on those of Mexico. The poems 
in this little volume are translated for the first time 
into English. They are from the pen of the widely 
known Mexican modernist, Salvador Novo. Miss 
Underwood’s work will probably not escape the 
criticism that is inevitably aimed at all translators 
of poetry. But she has acquitted herself of a 
difficult task with skill and appreciation. 

The author of the little booklet on Mexican fres- 
coes points out that a movement of public wall 
paintings, unique in modern times, has been under 
way in Mexico since 1921. It grew out of the 
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“awakened revolutionary social-consciousness of 
the Mexican people,” and the Mexican government 
has encouraged the movement in every way. The 
artists, about twenty-five different painters, have 
found their inspiration chiefly in the traditional 
or contemporary life of the Mexican people. The 
author has classified the frescoes of these indi- 
viduals by buildings, the location of which she has 
indicated on a map of the central part of Mexico 
City. Miss Edwards has also indicated the loca- 
tion of frescoes in the larger community of the 
Federal District, in other parts of the country, 
and in the United States, where Mexican artists 
have labored. The volume constitutes a handy, 
compact, informative guide to the subject of 
Mexican frescoes. 


THE Great WHITE Gops. By Eduard Stucken. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1934. 
712 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

Our Littte Aztec Cousin or Lone Aco. By 
Elizabeth Borton. L. C. Page and Company, 
Boston, 1934. xiv, 83 pp. Illus. $1.00. 

POLLYANNA’s CASTLE IN Mexico. By Elizabeth 
Borton. L.C. Page and Company, Boston, 1934. 
xii, 322 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

Tita oF Mexico. By Grace Moon. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York, 1934. 213 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 

Fiicut Soutu. By Charles Grayson. The Macau- 
lay Company, New York, 1935. 255 pp. $2.50. 


Novels are often of great assistance in present- 
ing facts of a historical period. The seven listed 
here have a variety of historical appeal for persons 
of varying ages interested in Mexico. The first 
volume tells the epoch of the Spanish invasion of 
Mexico and the conquest of the Aztecs. This book 
was first written in German and this edition has 
been translated by Frederick H. Martens. The 
reader will find a colorful account of the Aztecs 
before the whites arrived, of the dramatic conflict 
of the two civilizations, and of the bloody termi- 
nation of the Aztec dominion in the Valley of 
Anahuac. This is an anecdotal narrative based 
upon fact and embellished by a remarkable imag- 
ination. The book is most excellently illustrated. 
It might well rank as a classic with The Fair God 
by Lew Wallace. 

The second item is a small book for children in 
the early grades. It is a part of a series of “Little 
Cousin” books familiar to many people. It tells the 
story of an Aztec lad named Coyotl who began his 
career when he grew dissatisfied with the schooling 
he was being given by the priests. The book is 
based upon historical facts taken from the every- 
day life of the Aztecs. 

The third volume is by the same author as the 
second. It is the eighth volume in the “Polly- 
anna” series. It tells the story of a woman who 
left Hollywood by plane to join her husband who 
had charge of a silver mine in Mexico. The book 
contains many interesting accounts of Mexican 
life and to this extent is much like a travel account. 

The fourth book tells the story of a fifteen-year- 
old Mexican Indian girl who lived a quiet life in 
a little village in southwestern United States until 
one day she discovered a boy hiding in the garden. 
The remainder of the tale is about a strange mys- 
tery which she helps to solve. This is a story for 
children in their early teens. The book is inter- 
estingly illustrated. 
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The fifth work, while a novel, is also somewhat 
of a travel account because it describes Mexican 
slums, bull fights and cock fights, night life in 
Mexico City, the Mexican countryside, etc. The 
social decline of a twin brother and sister who have 
too much money and too little will power to resist 
the kinds of temptations they meet with in Mexico 
is the theme of the story. 


THE SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE, Mon- 
TEvVIDEO. The Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, June 6, 1934. 

Latin AMERICAN POLICY OF THE ROOSEVELT AD- 
MINISTRATION. Foreign Policy Association, De- 
cember 19, 1934. 

Tue CuHaco ArMs Emparco. By Mary Mattison. 
Geneva Special Studies Volume V, Number 5, 
Geneva, 1934. 

Braziu’s POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
Foreign Policy Association, March 13, 1935. 


The writer of the first pamphlet is well known 
to all readers of the Foreign Policy Association re- 
ports. In this discussion Mr. Thomson takes up 
the organization of the Montevideo conference, 
its economic problems, the question of the Chaco 
conflict, and the problem of intervention. This 
study is a continuation of that made by Dr. Buell 
and published by the Association as Foreign Policy 
Report for November 22, 1933. 

In the second pamphlet David H. Popper dis- 
cusses the Good Neighbor Policy of the Roosevelt 
administration in comparison with the policy of 
the Hoover régime. He writes of intervention and 
treats our relations with Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Central America, Panama, and the 
Chaco War. 

The third pamphlet discusses the first attempt 
on a general international scale to establish an 
arms embargo. Miss Mattison speaks of earlier 
similar attempts, discusses embargo proposals in 
the Chaco War, and the difficulties of establishing 
an effective embargo. Four appendices list embar- 
goes proclaimed by the United States from 1914 
to 1931, provisions of the League Covenant relative 
te embargoes, the consideration by Congress of an 
embargo in 1933 and 1934, and the proclamation 
of the President of the United States putting the 
embargo into effect. 

The fourth pamphlet, by Horace B. Davis, points 
out the chief facts in the recent economic develop- 
ment of Brazil, discusses the political revolts of 
1922-1932, summarizes the Constitution of 1934, 
speaks of the economic results of the Vargas ré- 
gime, and mentions some of the social forces active 
in Brazil today. In this picture, President Vargas 
and his policies are darkly painted, and it is 
pointed out that the partial economic recovery of 
Brazil has occurred in spite of the President and 
his policies. 


SoutH To Capiz. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1934. 195 pages. 
$2.00. 

Span on $50.00. By Sydney A. Clark. Robert 
M. McBride and Company, New York, 1934. 
x, 256 pages. [IIlus. $1.90. 

As long as travelers journey to Spain, descrip- 
tive accounts of that country will be written. For- 
tunately, readers do not seem to tire of Spain, and 
these two volumes may even whet the appetite for 
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more. Mr. Tomlinson saw Spain largely in the 
modern manner—by bus. And from his story the 
country and the people look better from this van- 
tage point than from mule back. But he has both 
criticism and commendation for what he saw, and 
although the reader may lay the book aside satis- 
fied, he will doubtless not agree with the publish- 
ers that no further book about Spain need be 
written. 

Some readers interested in Spain will doubt that 
fifty dollars will cover travel expenses in that ro- 
mantic land. But Mr. Clark shows that one can 
“skim the cream” of the worth-while things in the 
country for that amount. Although the book is 
one of travel and description, it is an economic 
treatise as well, for the reader is constantly re- 
minded of the low price of everything in pre- 
Roosevelt American currency. This book will ap- 
peal to a class of American citizens who wish to 
travel on teachers’ salaries. 


GOVERNMENT-OPERATED ENTERPRISES IN THE PAN- 
AMA CaNnAL Zone. By Marshall E. Dimock. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934. 
24 pp. $2.50. 

The author of this volume was asked by the 
War Department to go to Panama to investigate 
impartially the government owned and operated 
businesses in the Canal Zone. The resultant study 
is one in public administration and it throws light 
on the state as an entrepreneur, for the United 
States government operates a great variety of 
enterprises in which it has invested about $600,- 
000,000. Emphasis is placed upon the business of 
the Panama Railroad Company and its subsidiary 
steamship service and commercial and manufac- 
turing units. But the author deals with the whole 
community life of the Canal Zone. The facts in 
the book will astonish many of the more con- 
servative United States citizens who stand for 
laisez faire. 


PoLte TO PANAMA. An appeal for American Im- 
perialism and a Defense of American Capitalism. 
By Major Frank Pease. Robert Speller, Inc., 
New York, 1935. 51 pp. $1.00. 

This little book aims to offer a remedy for 
American depression, over-production, under-con- 
sumption, and unemployment. In vigorous, direct 
statements the author offers a solution of these 
problems by saying, “The United States of Am- 
erica should rule from Pole to Panama. American 
capital should govern all the New World. Over the 
Southern Hemisphere it should wield a sovereign 
economic hegemony. Its flag should command 
every island contiguous to these twin continents. 
There should not exist a commercial, military, 
naval or aerial base other than American east of 
170th nor west of the 30th longitude. The Panama 
Canal should be reserved exclusively for American 
shipping. Around the New World should be a 
tariff wall so high the combined air fleets of the 
Old World could not scale it, so deep the most 
unscrupulous foreign producer of goods-for-dump- 
ing could not burrow beneath it. The United 
States of America, Imperial Rome of the New 
World, of Modernity itself, should live up to its 
place in the sun.” Not since the days of William 
H. Seward has anyone expressed these ideas so 
vigorously. The book is thought-provoking, if 
not convincing. 
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POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING THE GENERAL- 
IZATION OF TARIFF CONCESSIONS UNDER TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


1. Official Declaration Made Public by the Depart- 
ment of State on April 1, 1935, in Connection 
with the Proclamation of the Trade Agree- 
ment with the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union. 

The commercial policy of the United States 
must, in the interest of our foreign trade, be de- 
signed to accomplish two objects, namely, (1) 
mutual and reciprocal reductions in trade bar- 
riers, and (2) the removal or prevention of dis- 
criminations against American commerce. It is 
hoped to accomplish the first object by means of 
trade agreements such as that with the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, involving reciprocal 
reductions in barriers to trade. It is hoped con- 
currently to accomplish the second object by 
means of the policy described below. 

Equality of treatment is the keynote of the 
foreign commercial policy of the Government of 
the United States. The United States neither 
seeks nor accords preferential, discriminatory 
treatment—it asks only that a foreign country 
treat American commerce no worse than it 
treats the commerce of any third country and, in 
turn, accords equality of treatment to the com- 
merce of foreign countries. 

In conformity with this policy, reductions in 
duties proclaimed under trade agreements with 
foreign countries will be extended immediately 
to the like articles of all countries in return for 
non-discriminatory treatment of American com- 
merce. Such proclaimed duties may be character- 
ized as our minimum duties. They will be with- 
held only from those countries which discriminate 
substantially against American trade, with due 
regard to trade agreement negotiations now in 





progress and with scrupulous observance of our 
obligations under existing treaties or agreements 
to accord most-favored-nation treatment as long 
as such obligations remain in force. To such 
countries, a standing offer is extended to accord 
to them the benefit of our minimum rates, or, in 
the case of those countries which receive them at 
once only by virtue of trade agreement negotia- 
tions or conversations now in progress or by virtue 
of our obligations under existing treaties or agree- 
ments, to insure to them the continued enjoyment 
of our minimum rates, if they agree not to dis- 
criminate or in fact cease to discriminate against 
American trade in respect of all forms of trade 
control measures, including exchange control and 
other measures not specifically dealt with in exist- 
ing treaties or agreements in force with such 
countries. This policy is a reasonable one. The 
Government of the United States does not pre- 
sume to say what should be the tariff or other 
commercial policy of any foreign country, pro- 
vided merely that it is nondiscriminatory and 
insures fair and equitable treatment to American 
commerce. 

With respect to customs duties the meaning of 
most-favored-nation treatment is clear. It means 
simply that the duty applied is no higher than 
that applied to the like commodity of any third 
country. 

With respect to quantitative restrictions, what 
is meant by non-discriminatory treatment, al- 
though somewhat less obvious and subject to dif- 
ferent interpretations, can be defined with a fair 
degree of precision. While the undesirability of 
quotas is generally agreed to it is necessary as 
long as they are in use to define the term non- 
discriminatory treatment as applied to them. If 
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quotas can be reconciled with non-discriminatory 
treatment this term must be defined as meaning 
the allotment to any foreign country of a share 
of the total quantity of any article permitted to 
be imported equivalent to the proportion of the 
total importation of the article which that foreign 
country supplied during a previous representa- 
tive period. By “representative” period, is meant 
a series of years during which trade in the par- 
ticular article under consideration was free from 
restrictive measures of a discriminatory character, 
and was not affected by unusual circumstances 
such as, for example, a crop failure in the case 
of an agricultural product. The term “representa- 
tive” is thus flexible enough to take into account 
all circumstances affecting the trade in any given 
commodity with any particular country. 

In regard to exchange control measures, the 
Government of the United States believes that 
any form of control of foreign exchange should be 
administered in such a way as to insure fair and 
equitable treatment for the nationals and com- 
merce of the United States. With respect to the 
exchange made available for commercial trans- 
actions, this means that, as nearly as may be de- 
termined, the share of the total available exchange 
which is allotted to any foreign country should 
not be less than the share employed in a previous 
representative period prior to the establishment of 
any exchange control for the settlement of com- 
mercial obligations to the nationals of the United 
States. In other words, the allotment of exchange 
should be adjusted to the natural flow of trade 
and not on the theory that the exchange granted 
for importations from a particular country should 
be regulated by the amount of exchange created 
by exports to that country. The latter policy 
tends to force a bilateral balancing of trade be- 
tween each pair of countries, and thus tends to 
prevent the natural triangular or multilateral trade 
movements and to reduce the total volume of 
world trade. 

If a country establishes or maintains a govern- 
ment monopoly for the importation or sale of a 
particular commodity or grants exclusive privileges 
to one or more agencies to import or sell a par- 
ticular commodity, the Government of the United 
States believes that such monopoly or agency 
should not discriminate against American com- 
merce but that it should accord American sup- 
pliers a fair and equitable share of the market as 
nearly as may be determined by considerations of 
price, quality, etc., such as would influence a 
private commercial enterprise. 

In carrying out the policy of no discrimination 
described above and expressed in the Trade Agree- 
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ments Act of June 12, 1934, the President has 
issued instructions to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to apply the minimum rates provided for in 
the Belgian Agreement to the like articles the 
growth, product or manufacture of all foreign 
countries. 

He has, however, instructed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to extend our minimum rates pro- 
visionally to certain countries which at present 
are granting less favorable treatment to American 
trade than to that of other countries, but with 
which trade agreement negotiations are in prog- 
ress. If in any such case the trade agreement 
negotiations are not successfully concluded before 
the expiration of six months from the date on 
which the President issues his instruction to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or if in the meantime 
the foreign country has not ceased to discriminate 
against American trade or has not entered into 
an agreement to accord fair and equitable treat- 
ment in respect of both modern and old forms of 
trade control measures, our minimum rates under 
this procedure would be automatically withdrawn. 
It is hoped that in no case will it be necessary 
to withdraw our minimum rates from any one 
of the countries in this small group at the end 
of the six months’ period. 

In his instruction to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the President also has specified that the 
minimum rates provided for in the Agreement with 
Belgium shall be applied to the like articles orig- 
inating in a number of countries even though they 
are at present granting less favorable treatment 
to American trade than to that of other countries, 
until thirty days from the date on which he ad- 
vises the Secretary of the Treasury that the United 
States has ceased, or on a day certain will cease, 
to be bound by provisions of existing treaties or 
agreements. In the case of countries in this 
group, it is expected that notices of termination 
of existing treaties or agreements will be given, 
in accordance with their terms, with a view to 
clearing the way to the conclusion of agreements 
covering explicitly both modern and old trade 
control measures. It is hoped that such agree- 
ments, either separately or as part of compre- 
hensive trade agreements, will be reached before 
the existing most-favored-nation treaties or agree- 
ments expire, in order that it will not be neces- 
sary to withdraw our minimum rates from any of 
the relatively few countries in this group. 

In connection with this latter group, it may be 
pointed out that many of the trade restrictive 
measures imposed in recent years were not em- 
ployed when the treaties or agreements now in 
force with these countries were signed. The most- 
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favored-nation pledges contained in many exist- 
ing treaties and agreements are worded broadly and 
do not deal as explicitly with the newer forms 
of trade control as might be desired. In view 
of the multiplication of new forms of trade re- 
strictions in recent years, particularly exchange 
controls and import quotas, the Government of 
the United States believes it to be desirable to 
formulate new provisions in regard to fair and 
equitable treatment in respect of these more re- 
cent trade control measures. Such provisions, it 
is expected, will be included in trade agreements 
concluded under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, or in notes exchanged with various for- 
eign governments. 

All countries not included in the two special 
groups described above are listed in a third large 
group. This group is heterogeneous in respect of 
eligibility for continued enjoyment of the benefit 
of our minimum rates. Most of these countries 
are not now discriminating seriously, if at all, 
against American commerce. These countries are 
assured continued enjoyment of the benefits of 
duties proclaimed under trade agreements so long 
as they continue to accord us fair and equitable 
treatment. In the case of other countries in this 
group, discriminations against American trade are 
known to exist but at present are relatively slight. 
The acts and policies of these countries will con- 
tinue to be studied carefully, and if at a later 
time, on the basis of further study, it should ap- 
pear that the discriminations against American 
trade are substantial, or if they should be increased 
substantially, consideration will be given to the 
withdrawal of our minimum duties from such 
countries, with due regard to obligations under 
any existing treaty or agreement. 

In pursuance of the policy described herein, 
conversations have been carried on with a number 
of the countries in this group which have been 
discriminating against American commerce. Cer- 
tain of these countries have either entered into an 
agreement to accord fair and equitable treatment 
to American trade or have indicated an intention 
promptly to remove existing discriminations, or 
in consequence of discussions now in progress 
have been provisionally included in the list. 

It is the carefully considered view of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the rule of no 
discrimination is the only standard of interna- 
tional conduct sufficiently definite to be applied 
fairly and with a minimum of international dis- 
pute in connection with the extension of minimum 
tariff rates and the administration of other forms 
The Government of 


of trade control measures. 
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the United States rejects the view that such 
criteria as the relative balance of trade between 
countries, or the absolute height of trade barriers, 
can be used as proper guides to determine whether 
a country merits the enjoyment of our minimum 
duties. The first of these rejected criteria—the 
balance of trade—implies the desire to bring 
about a bilateral balance of trade between each 
pair of countries and leads to the impairment or 
destruction of multilateral trade based upon an 
economical and mutually advantageous inter- 
national division of production. With respect to 
the second rejected criterion—the absolute height 
of trade barriers—such wide differences of opinion 
must necessarily exist, and the question is, more- 
over, so complicated by the characteristic struc- 
ture of a nation’s industries, and by historical 
and traditional considerations, that any definite 
conclusions with regard to the application of such 
a criterion must, of necessity, be arbitrary. Under 
the policy which the Government of the United 
States is pursuing, this country would not refuse 
generalization of minimum duties to a foreign 
country, irrespective of the degree to which it is 
restricting trade, so long as American commerce 
is accorded its fair and equitable share of the per- 
mitted importations. This policy impiements the 
unconditional most-favored-nation principle, which 
is the most effective means of bringing about more 
rapidly a general reduction of trade barriers, of 
giving elasticity to trade arrangements, and of 
expanding foreign trade. 


II. Letter from the President to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
April 1, 1945. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

The Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, ap- 
proved June 12, 1934, provides in part that the 
President may suspend the application of duties 
proclaimed under the authority of that Act to 
products of countries which discriminate against 
the commerce of the United States or whose other 
acts and policies are in conflict with the purposes 
of the Act. Pursuant to the above-mentioned 
provisions of the Act, I hereby direct that the 
duties proclaimed on this date in connection with 
the trade agreement signed on February 27, 1935, 
with the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union shall 
be applied only to articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the countries hereinafter desig- 
nated and to such articles, in the case of each 
country, respectively, for the period indicated in 
the numbered section below in which such country 
is designated: 
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1. In respect of the products of each country 
designated under this item, the proclaimed duties 
shall be applied from the date such duties become 
effective until six months after this date: 

Canada, The Netherlands and its colonies, 
Spain, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

2. In respect of the products of each country 
designated under this item, the proclaimed duties 
shall by applied from the date such duties be- 
come effective until thirty days from the date on 
which you are notified by me that the United 
States has ceased, or on a day certain will cease, to 
be bound by provisions of a treaty or agreement 
providing for most-favored-nation treatment in 
respect of customs duties: 

Denmark, Germany, Italy, Portugal and its 
colonies. 

3. In respect of the products of each country 
designated under this item, the proclaimed duties 
shall be applied so long as such duties remain in 
effect and this direction is not modified in respect 
of such country: 


Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, Com- 
monwealth of, and its mandated territories, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and its colonies and mandated ter- 
ritories, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba (subject to the pro- 
visions of the trade agreement concluded with 
Cuba on August 24, 1934), Czechoslovakia, Dan- 
zig, Free City of Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Estonia, Ethiopia (Abyssinia) , 
Finland, France and its colonies, dependencies, 
protectorates, and mandated territories, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and British colo- 
nies, dependencies, protectorates, and mandated 
territories, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran (Persia), Iraq, Irish 
Free State, Japanese Empire and mandated terri- 
tories and Kwantung Leased Territory, Latvia, 
Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Morocco, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand and mandated terri- 
tories, Nicaragua, Norway, Oman (Muscat), Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Saudi 
Arabia, Siam, Spanish colonies and Rio de Oro 
and Adrar, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa and mandated territory, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

You will please cause this direction to be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the weekly Treasury 
Decisions. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROosEVELT. 
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THe German Government, in October, 1934, 
notified this country of its desire to modify Arti- 
cle VII of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights between the two countries, 
which was signed December 8, 1923. The United 
States Government has now agreed to the ter- 
mination of several paragraphs of that article, 
but, since the treaty contains valuable provisions 
in regard to residence, navigation and consular 
rights, the two governments agree to the conclu- 
sion of a new treaty which shall preserve these 
provisions. 


“A soldier, one of the many who fought, suf- 
fered and died, to give Italy her dazzling victory, 
wrote on the wrecked walls of a house of the 
Piave: ‘Better live as a lion one day than one- 
hundred years as a sheep.’ This is not so much a 
mot d’orordre as our gospel, by which we will 
keep faith against the world.” Thus spoke Il Duce 
from a window of the Palazzo Venezia to a group 
of ex-soldiers on May 24. Very well. But why 
either a lion or a sheep? Why not let us all keep 
at the experiment of being human beings? 


S1icNor Musso.ini and Dr. Pernter, Austrian 
Secretary of State for Public Instruction, signed 
in February an Italo-Austrian cultural agreement. 
The agreement envisages the establishment in 
Vienna of an Italian Institute of Agriculture that 
will also coordinate the activities of other Italian 
institutions such as the Dante Alighieri Society, the 
Italo-Austrian Chamber of Commerce, and italo- 
Austrian students’ organization. Similarly an Aus- 
trian Institute is to be created in Rome which will 
absorb the existing Austrian historical institute. 
Reciprocal exchanges in the fields of cultural sub- 
jects in the universities and secondary schools are 
also provided. Similar agreements are contem- 
plated between Italy and Hungary and between 
Hungary and Austria. 


AT THE SEVENTH All-Union Congress of Soviets 
held in Russia early this year M. Molotoff, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Peoples Commissars, re- 
ported a project of electoral reforms. The reforms 
include introduction of secret balloting, direct elec- 
tion to the higher legislative and executive bodies, 
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and removal of the present disparity between the 
voting strength of urban and rural electorates. M. 
Molotoff said that just when, under Fascist in- 
fluence, many capitalistic countries were abandon- 
ing parliaments the Soviet government was picking 
out the best elements of demucratic capitalistic 
systems and weaving them into the Soviet system. 


AT THE SAME Congress the Deputy Commisar 
for Defence stated that the war expenditures for 
1934 now exceeded the budget figures threefold. 
The number of the Red army has increased to 
940,000. The London Times observes in connec- 
tion with this announcement that while the figures 
were fairly well known before, the new thing is 
the public admission of them by the Soviet govern- 
ment. “Presumably the speech reflects new tactics 
rather than a profound change of policy for the 
near future.” 


SOME INTERESTING figures relating to the sale of 
foreign newspapers in Yugoslavia are given by the 
“Avala” Agency of Belgrade. Of the seven hun- 
dred foreign papers which come to Yugoslavia 
more than one-third are French. Then follow in 
order of popularity German Czech, Hungarian and 
English papers. Since 1932 the sale of German 
papers has declined. About fifty-five English 
papers, mostly dailies, including numerous Ameri- 
can papers, are for sale in Belgrade. 


THE CASE BETWEEN the U. S. and Canada over 
the sinking by a U. S. vessel of the Canadian rum- 
running schooner “I’m Alone,” March, 1929, has 
at length been settled without any threat of an- 
other world war. The Investigating Commission 
reported in January this year that the mission and 
use of the “I’m Alone” were unlawful and, too, 
that it was unlawful for the United States 
boat to sink that wet-cargo carrying craft. The 
Secretary of State immediately, therefore, ten- 
dered to Canada an apology which, after certain 
payments have been made by the United States, 
will settle the matter to the mutual satisfaction 
of all hands. 


Tue Pan American Union announces that the 
first of the local committees, which the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Commission is 
establishing in the American republics, has been 


organized in Brazil. The Commission itself, or- 


ganized September, 1934, in accordance with a 
resolution of the last Pan American conference, 
delegates to the local committees the adoption of 
arbitration procedures and the promotion of inter- 
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American tribunals with permanent panels of 
arbitrators to handle commercial questions be- 
tween the republics. 


WaAsHINGTON has at last a direct printer cable 
circuit in operation to London and back, with- 
out manual relays. The service was inaugurated 
on May 1 at the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, and at the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. The officials and staff at both terminals 
joined with officers and the European vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co., with an 
exchange of felicitations. 


THE most note-worthy conference of Baltic 
states held in recent years took place at Riga early 
in May. This conference, which followed closely 
on the agreement on mutual good-will and co- 
operation, discussed several questions vital to the 
security of all East Europe. These included first, 
Memel, and Lithuanian relations with Germany; 
secondly, Polish-Lithuanian relations; lastly, the 
Eastern Pact Question. 


Cupa celebrated the 33d anniversary of her 
birth as a republic on May 20. Soldiers and 
civilians alike joined in the parades and other exer- 
cises held in civic and education centers all over 
Cuba. 


SWEDEN, ever since the outbreak of the World 
War, has prohibited the export of war material 
without government license. Another law, passed 
last year, will shortly come into force, whereby 
no foreigner may hold shares in certain Swedish 
corporations even through Swedish agents. Thus 
one government safeguards the traffic in arms. 


PRESIDENT Masaryk’s life-long devotion to con- 
stitutional and parliamentary democracy, in 
Czechoslovakia of course chiefly, is to be rewarded 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation’s gold medal 
this year. His devotion to the principle of the 
rights of man, of classes and of nations against 
injustice, end of freedom of speech, of the press 
and of conscience, are cited as reasons for the 
award. 


Tue Pan American Students’ League of New 
York held its eighth semi-annual convention May 
26 at Columbia University. More than 250 dele- 
gates came from the 5,000 members in 54 High 
School chapters in the five boroughs, with repre- 
sentatives from ten out-of-town chapters. 
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BrussELs, Belgium, is to be the host to the 
Interparliamentary Union for its 31st conference 
this summer. July 26-31 are the dates. Among 
several timely subjects on the agenda are Traffic 
in Arms, Neutrality, and currency and monetary 
problems. 


Book Reviews 











ArMs aNp Munitions. Compiled by Joseph H. 
Baccus. Noble & Noble, N. Y., 1935. 198 pp. 


An up-to-date “University Debaters’ Help 
Book,” this gives arguments, pro and con, on 
the question of control of the arms traffic. Many 
facts pertinent to the question, laws, resolutions, 
articles and speeches are given in appendices. 


Europe, War or Peace? By Walter Duranty. 
World Peace Foundation, 1935. 47 pp. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A trenchant summary analysis, based on the 
map, of relations between European states at the 
moment, and of the question whether the fear of 
revolution acts as a war deterrent. 


Canapa, AN AMERICAN Nation. By John Dafoe. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1935. 128 pp. 
and index. Price, $2. 


A scholarly sketch of Canada’s evolution into 
a democratic state, and its relations with the 
United States, before and during the century of 
“peace with friction.” 


War Is a Racket. By Gen. Smedley D. Butler. 
Round Table Press, N. Y., 1935. 52 pp. Price, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


A crackling machine-gun fire of facts aimed at 
the war racket and some ironic but thought-pro- 
voking suggestions for smashing the war-profiteer 
and for vitalizing those who seem too passive at 
threats of another war. 


Tue LecAL Process AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. 
By Hans Kelson. The New Commonwealth Re- 
search Bureau, London, 1934. 27 pp. Price, 
paper, 1 shilling. 


A wise plea for more concentration on a world 
judicial system, which must evolve, step by step, 
before disarmament, international police, or any 
other scheme can function for peace. 


AN AMERICAN ForEIGN Poticy Towarp INTER- 
NATIONAL StaBiLity. Harvey D. Gideonese, 
editor. University of Chicago Press, 1934. 63 
pp. Price, paper, 25 cents. 


A consideration, by ten University of Chicago 
Professors, of the long-run tendencies to be dis- 
cerned in this country’s policies dealing with eco- 
nomics, neutrality, armaments and other problems 
of current interest. 
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Tue Borrnc Point, by H. R. Knickerbocker. 
Pp. 267. Farrar & Rhinehart, New York, 1934; 
price, $2.50. 


The thoughts of an observant traveler whose 
style is pungent and picturesque, can always find 
an audience. In this case the traveler is a foreign 
correspcndent, going swiftly over the danger spots 
of Europe, asking in each place and of each key- 
man, “Will war come to Europe?” Dolfuss, and 
Alexander, then still living, Masaryk, Bene’ and 
others speak their views. Mr. Knickerbocker sum- 
marizes, adds his own observations, gives the 
grounds for hope and the reasons why, with 
Europe in a panic, war might start at almost any 
time. Real disarmament might delay conflict, but 
on the whole the author finds the cards stacked 
against a permanent peace. 


THE BACKWASH OF Wai, by Ellen N. La Motte. 
Pp. 204. G. P. Putman Sons, New York, 1934; 
price, $2. 


This book, suppressed as dangerous to morale 
during the war, is now reprinted with one addi- 
tional chapter. It consists of fourteen sketches 
of human wreckage in a field hospital in France. 
Written with consummate simplicity, it is a mas- 
terpiece of English. The subject matter is, natu- 
rally, harrowing; but the whole is savored with 
the author-nurse’s sardonic wit as she quietly 
notes the distorted values in time of war. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Forces IN EUROPEAN FIc- 


TION. By Agnes Camilla Hansen. 213 pp. and 
index. American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill., 1934. Price $2. 


Contributions to the idea of better world un- 
derstanding come, nowadays, from unexpected 
quarters. Here is an example. The book is not 
a large one. It lists under suitable subject-heads 
outstanding European novels which are available 
in English translation, and which represent twen- 
tieth century thought. They are not necessarily 
all the best from a literary standpoint, but are 
those which might appeal to all levels of library 
readers. 

Peace workers may gather several items of en- 
couragement both from the author’s notes and 
from the lists themselves. First is the very fact 
that so much foreign fiction is available, thus 
furthering better understanding of those coun- 
tries whence it comes. Next is the fact that 
recent fiction, wherever originating, tends to re- 
flect the world scene rather than a narrow local 
one. This is most true of post-war novels. 

Immediately after the war came a group of 
writers voicing cynical views. But now younger 
writers, says Miss Hansen, are seeking “that in- 
effable something which will lend significance and 
value to human existence.” 

Whether intentional or not, it looks as if a 
larger proportion of novelists than before are not 
only reflecting but building up world opinion to- 
ward a better, more sensible, and more friendly 
world society. 
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A REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF PUBLIC 
Opinion. By Harwood L. Childs. 105 pp. 
Princeton University Press, 1934. Price $2. 


Public opinion, certainly in democracies, but 
also in other forms of government is of growing 
importance today. As illiteracy declines this will 
be increasingly true. Here is a book outlining 
a course of study of public opinion. It furnishes 
bibliographies under each classification of the sub- 
ject, preceded in each case by suggestive notes. 

Of what is public opinion made, it asks, how 
is it instructed, how manipulated? How does 
it express itself; how can it be appraised? How 
was it steered as long ago as the time when our 
constitution was in the making. How regimented 
during war-time; during peace-time? What is 
the technique of the management of public opin- 
ion? Upon what psychological, cultural or his- 
torical facts do behavior and opinion depend? 

After the serious note of alarm about modern 
propaganda sounded in Riegel’s “Mobilizing for 
Chaos,” reviewed in our December magazine, 
such a factual course and bibliography as this is 
steadying, because obviously man’s future must 
lie in whatever comes out of the surge and welter 
of ideas now pouring into and out of public 
opinion. To understand it better should lead to 
clearer, better argued policies, and to wider in- 
telligence applied to world currents. 


Tue STABILIZATION OF PEACE. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, November 7, 
1934. 147 pp. Columbia University, N. Y., 
1935. 


For those who could not attend the meeting 
of the Academy in November, indeed for those 
who did, this publication of fifteen papers on 
phases of the peace question, papers given by 
eminent speakers, will be of great service. 

One need not agree with all the assumptions 
of all the speakers to realize that the topics they 
discussed, the general expertness of their know- 
ledge and the breadth of their vision are 
illuminating. 

Some of the subjects discussed were: traffic in 
arms as related to international law; neutrality; 
naval limitation; the League of Nations, of 
course; Latin American relations; international 
federation and the outlook for peace. 

One finds running through them all the realiza- 
tion of an economic basis of world adjustment 
and the need of a realistic, in place of a senti- 
mental, interpretation of situations and events. 


ConFLICTts OF PoLicy IN THE Far East. By 
George H. Blakeslee. 56 pp. Foreign Policy 
Association and World Peace Foundation, New 
York, 1934. Price 50 cents. 


The author of this very readable and illumi- 
nating summary of policies in the Far East has 
written other more specialized texts. He was 
attached to the Lytton commission and has been 
a close observer and interpreter of Eastern mat- 
ters for years. 
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This handbook gives in concise form a tem- 
perate statement of the aims and needs of China, 
Japan and Asiatic Russia. It enumerates the 
claims of the Great Powers in the East. It 
shows how these policies become entangled and, 
finally, suggests solutions of the various conflicts. 
Cooperation, says Professor Blakeslee, is a per- 
fectly possible, not to say the only, way out of 
trouble; and, of all the nations involved, Japan 
stands to gain most from such a policy. 


THE Power or Non-VIOLENcCE. By Richard B. 
Gregg. 348 pp. and index. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1934. Price $2. 


Coming from intimate association with Gandhi, 
and recent events in India, the author of this 
book sets himself the task of fitting into western 
culture the ideals so native to the Orient. 

The result, it must be admitted, is a strong 
and forthright book, in which he calls upon psy- 
chology and history to buttress the argument. 
Many of the statements would be readily ad- 
mitted by most lovers of the ideal of a warless 
world. Some, however, of the peace-lover’s 
dilemmas in time of war do not receive satis- 
factory solution, to our way of thinking. Yet, 
let us note, the book does not argue for non- 
resistance. Far from that, it seeks active resist- 
ance to wrong, but by non-violent methods. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Francis W. Hirst. 305 pp. and index. Yale 
University Press, 1934. 


“Tt was not until the world depression had 
liquidated the post-war prosperity that one could 
see how the impact of the war had loosened the 
very bases of stable economic relationships.” So 
says Mr. Shotwell in the editor’s preface to this 
final volume in the British Series of the Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the World War, 
which the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has been issuing for the past number of 
years. There have been some 150 volumes in the 
history as a whole, and 24 in the British studies. 
The volumes of data and analysis were necessarily 
compiled soon after the war. The time has come 
now, however, to present the synthesis, to sum 
up in the perspective of time and in the light of 
recent events. 

Though far from indifferent, the author of this 
volume has striven for impartiality. The result 
is a book not lacking in human interest at the 
same time that it is factual and documented. 
Among the main topics that subdivide the subject 
are the effect of the war on politics, on opinion, 
budgets, taxation, and unemployment. 

“T am inclined to think,” says Mr. Hirst, in 
the chapter on unemployment which concludes 
the book, “that the moral evils due to the losses 
and miseries endured by our men at the front are 
still in operation, and that economic inefficiency, 
political ineptitude, and a certain measure of 
social degeneracy must be traced to this cause.” 

It is books such as this which prove, if further 
proof were needed, how widespread, how under- 
mining of everything stable, are the final effects 
of war. 
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Europe BETWEEN Wars, by Hamilton Fish Arm- 


strong. Pp. 115. Macmillan, New York, 1934; 


price, $1.25. 

The editor of Foreign Affairs, who is also the 
author of “Hitler’s Reich,” which was reviewed in 
Wortp Arrairs for December, 1933, here carries 
forward his appraisal of Germany’s struggle for 
equilibrium. Other chapters discuss Austria, Italy, 
France and the smaller states which are “on the 
rack.” He discovers in nearly every nation an 
internal contest between the systems of force and 
persuasion. A few pertinent documents complete 
the small volume. 


Must WE Have War? by Ascher Henkin. Pp. 242 
and index. Bruce Humphries, Boston, 1934; 
price, $2.50. 


A forceful, simple statement is here offered of 
the forces that make for war, those psychological, 
biological and institutional factors of war. Among 
methods of war prevention are found, first, better 
international laws, and codification of the revised 
laws; dismissal of the idea of force among nations, 
and to this end the development of the inter- 
national mind by the forming of institutions of 
peaceful codperation among the nations of the 
world. Not strikingly original, the book is a new 
arrangement of ideas, sane, straightforward and 
above all, readable. 


WHat Economic NATIONALISM MEANS TO THE 
Soutu, by Peter Molyneaux. Pp. 28. Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, and World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, 1934; price, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 

The editor of the Texas Weekly believes that the 
government policy in foreign trade should be 
scanned in relation to its effect on the ten cotton 
states, and in only less degree to the whole country. 
He makes a contribution to the general discussion 
of tariff and trade regulations. 


A Snort History oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1920-1934. By G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y. 343 pp. and index. 
Price, $3. 


“The grouping of facts is of the essence of his- 
tory,” says Eustace Percy in his preface to this 
book. It is in this grouping, with his headings 
and comments, that the author does reveal his own 
attitudes. But Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has handled 
in an essentially impartial manner the crowded 
and congested events of recent history. He calls 
the periods, that of Settlement, 1920-25; of Ful- 
fillment, 1925-30; and of Crisis, 1930-34. Events 
all over the world lie within his scope. 

Whether or not one agrees with all of the au- 
thor’s points of view, this concise and swift résume 
is a masterpiece of historical method, sure to re- 
fresh and clarify one’s mental picture of things as 
they are. 


THE Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE 
Unitep States. Survey for 1934, edited by 
Edith F. Ware. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1934. 453 pp. and index. Price, $3.50. 
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Here is a book which presents ample evidence 
that the United States is nct really returning to 
the old notion of isolation. A great effort is ob- 
viously being made in this country to school itself 
in world citizenship. Much more than a list, this 
book tells interesting things about the various 
foundations, organizations, schools, and institutes 
in which world affairs are studied im this country. 
From the elementary school to the adult school 
hopeful work is going on. The book, with its de- 
scriptive index, is both a tool and a prophesy that 
America will one day be more intelligent in its 
outlook on world problems. 


Can WE Limit War? 
Stokes, N. Y., 1934. 


$2.75. 


By Hoffman Nickerson. 
308 pp. and index. Price, 


Mr. Nickerson thinks that war can be limited, 
not abolished. He finds only two kinds of peace— 
that of exhaustion, which is only temporary, and 
that of order. The peace of order he divides into 
physical order, with some sort of man-at-arms al- 
ways standing guard against the quarrelsome, and 
intellectual or moral order, whose instrument is 
persuasion. The church he deems the best guard- 
ian of the moral order, as the internationally con- 
trolled police is that of the physical order. 

Though his theme is old, Mr. Nickerson’s ap- 
proach is fresh, his book readable. 


By ten authors, Rose 
156 pp. 


Wuy Wars Must CEASE. 
Young, editor. Macmillan, N. Y., 1935. 
Price, $1. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, Jane Addams, Mrs. Wm. 
B. Meloney, Mary E. Woolley, Emily Newell! 
Blair, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Judge Florence 
E. Allen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Florence Brewer 
Beockel and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, are the ten 
who tell in pungent articles, each a different reason 
why war must go. 

For ten years delegates from eleven women’s or- 
ganizations have been studying the cause and cure 
of war. They have not yet found the cure but as 
an approach to it they put out this book for gen- 
eral reading. The summary chapter, by Dorothy 
Fisher, iterates that war is “A stupid mistake,” and 
asks how we can administer our country so well 
that no citizen shall consider war a change for the 
better. 


Tue Unitep STATES AND CuBA, by Harry F. 
Guggenheim. Pp. 260 and index. Macmillan, 
New York, 1934; price, $2.50. 


Mr. Guggenheim, our ambassador to Cuba, 
1929-1933, makes here a documented study of our 
troubled relations with that country. After going 
over the history, he concludes that the time has 
come for complete revision of our political and 
also commercial treaties with Cuba. He discusses 


the treaties, article by article, proposing alterations 
some of which have already been brought to pass 
in the Treaty of May 29, 1934, and in the Trade 
Agreement of last August. 
excellent. 


The bibliography is 








United States Group 


of the 


Interparliamentary Union 


Thirty-second Annual Meeting 


(Abridged Minutes of the Meeting*) 


HE Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 

the United States of America Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was held in 
the committee room of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Monday, January 
21, 1935, at 10:30 a. m., Representative 
Sam D. McReynolds, vice president of the 
group, presiding. The following persons 
were present: Representatives Sam D. Mc- 
Reynolds, Tennessee; Caroline O’Day, 
New York; Sol Bloom, New York; Albert 
E. Carter, California; Charles A. Eaton, 
New Jersey; Ralph E. Church, Illinois; 
William W. Blackney, Michigan; Fred A. 
Crawford, Michigan; Fritz Lanham, Texas; 
Charles F. McLaughlin, Nebraska; and 
Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Permanent Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting 
having appeared in the Congressional 
Record, Friday, January 18, 1935, it was 
voted upon the motion of Mr. Carter, 
seconded by Mr. Eaton, that the minutes 
be approved without reading. 


Statement by Executive Secretary 


The permanent executive secretary called 
attention to certain rules and regulations of 
the Interparliamentary Union, under the 
terms of which it is the duty of the United 
States group to keep the Congress informed, 
through its committee or through one of its 
members, of resolutions adopted at the 
Conferences which call for parliamentary or 
governmental action. 

Again, the Interparliamentary Union ex- 
pects its members to do their utmost to see 





* These minutes, upon the request of Senator 
Tom Connolly of Texas, were printed in the Con- 
gressional Record, page 1870, February 11, 1935. 
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that the work of the Union is made known 
in their respective countries, in order to 
obtain as large a measure of support as pos- 
sible. The members of all groups are in- 
vited “to assist to the best of their ability 
in the maintenance of peace amongst the 
nations.” 

In article 17 of the regulations for con- 
ferences it is provided that “at the close of 
each Conference the President shall enum- 
erate the principal resolutions adopted 
which it will be the duty of the groups to 
present to their respective governments and 
parliaments (statutes, art. 5) in the shape 
of bills, motions, questions, or under any 
other form suitable to the circumstances.” 
resolutions passed by its Conferences: 

We are notified from Geneva that— 

“In view of the importance of promoting 
the work in favor of peace and international 
cooperation pursued by the Interparliamen- 
tary Union by putting into execution the 
resolutions passed by its conferences; 

“Tn view of the fact that it lies with the 
national groups of the Union to secure the 
application of those resolutions in the politi- 
cal life and in the legislation of their respec- 
tive countries, as also in international life; 

“Tn view of the fact that, if positive re- 
sults are to be obtained in this respect 
through the action of the groups, it is in- 
dispensable that those groups, as autono- 
mous members of the Union, should exer- 
cise a permanent and continuous influence 
within their respective parliaments.” 

As set forth at the Twenty-seventh Inter- 
parliamentary Conference at Bucharest, the 
following measures are recommended to the 
national groups: 

“1, That two regular group meetings at 
least should be called in the course of the 
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year, one of which should discuss the action 
to be taken in connection with the resolu- 
tions passed by Conferences. (See art. 17 
of the Regulations for Conferences.) 

“2. That detailed information should be 
given in the annual reports of the groups 
(statutes, art. 3) as to the steps taken in 
connection with the resolutions of preceding 
Conferences, and especially as to the mo- 
tives which may have led a group to re- 
frain from action with regard to any par- 
ticular resolution. 

“3. That debates on questions placed on 
the agenda of the Union should be insti- 
tuted within the groups. Such debates 
might be opened by national or foreign ex- 
perts, parliamentary or nonparliamentary, 
invited by the groups.” 

With regard to resolutions of Confer- 
ences recommending the ratification of in- 
ternational conventions, the Conference 
asks our group “to see that the steps taken 
with the Government with a view to ratifi- 
cation should be renewed until the group 
has achieved its ends.” 


Resolutions of the Thirtieth Conference 


The resolutions of the Istanbul Confer- 
ence were summarized by your executive 
secretary in his statement printed in the 
Congressional Record of January 18, 1935, 
page 690. It remains for our group to take 
action in accordance with article 5 of the 
statutes of the Union, which lays upon each 
group the duty of “keeping its parliament 
informed, through its committee or through 
one of its members, of resolutions adopted 
at the Conferences which call for parlia- 
mentary or governmental action.” 

No group is asked to act in support of a 
resolution which has not been favorably re- 
ceived by a majority of its members. The 
resolutions adopted at Istanbul were passed 
unanimously by the delegates present, ex- 
cepting those on security and the reduction 
of armaments. 

It is readily apparent from a reading of 
the resolutions that the Interparliamentary 
Union has the single aim of promoting the 
solidarity of all states through the main- 
tenance of peace through justice. In his 


book, Le Droit Constitutionnel et l’Organi- 
sation de la Paix, Professor Mirkine-Guet- 
zévitch points out that it was the Union 
which first had the honor of launching the 
principle of the “harmonization of national 
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legislations with the new principles of inter- 
national law.” 

The resolution adopted at Istanbul advis- 
ing the adoption of a universal system of 
security, providing for a consultative body 
with power to express its opinion on any vio- 
lation of the prohibition of recourse to force 
and to define the aggressor state, and for the 
application of sanctions of force, was not ap- 
proved by the American delegates. 

After having defined the contents of a 
universal pact of security the Istanbul reso- 
lution recommends the signature of con- 
tinental pacts (such as the European draft 
security pact, or the Saavedra Lamas 
Treaty, signed in Rio de Janeiro in 1933 by 
several American states), culminating in a 
system of regional treaties, which may be 
either multilateral or bilateral. These 
treaties must be in accordance with the 
rules of existing regional pacts, such as the 
Paris pact, and must not be directed against 
any power or group of powers. 

From Geneva our attention is also called 
to the fact that at the present time diplo- 
mats appear to prefer regional treaties. It 
may be recalled in this connection that a 
Balkan pact has already been concluded, 
and that efforts are being made to draw up 
an eastern pact of nonaggression. 

We of America may have occasion to 
study the drafts of other regional pacts, 
which may be drawn up within the next few 
months, and profitably to consult the Istan- 
bul resolution, which is the fruit of several 
years of thorough study. 

The Istanbul Conference made a point of 
declaring the faith of the Union in the cause 
of the reduction of armaments, despite the 
repeated failures of the Disarmament Con- 
ference and the general pessimism. To this 
declaration is also added the list of meas- 
ures which the Union has long advised and 
which are known to all its members. 

For the first time the Union was called 
upon in Istanbul to deal with social ques- 
tions. 

The recommendations conclude by a defi- 
nite request to our national groups “to take 
the necessary steps with their respective 
governments in order that the government 
delegates to the next International Labor 
Conference may receive the necessary in- 
structions to make the adoption of the pro- 
posed regulations possible.” 
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A definite list of industries, establish- 
ments, or categories to which it will be pro- 
posed that the next Conference apply the 
reduction of hours of work, will therefore 
be drawn up by the governing body of the 
International Labor Office in January, 1935. 

But the Conference will remain free to 
apply or not the model convention adopted 
for the proposed industries and, above all, 
to examine them or not according to the 
emergency procedure. 

If the emergency procedure is not 
adopted this will presuppose a second at- 
tempt the following year. 

Under these circumstances it is suggested 
from Geneva that the national groups might 
consider the possibility of requesting their 
respective governments to give their dele- 
gates to the nineteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference the necessary 
instructions— 

(1) To vote the draft convention em- 
bodying the principle of a reductivn of 
hours of work. 

(2) To vote in favor of the application 
at the International Labor Conference of 
June, 1935, of the reduction of hours of 
work to industries which will be proposed 
by the governing body on January 31, 1935. 

(3) To apply to these industries the 
emergency procedure and single discussion. 

The resolution at Istanbul relative to un- 
employment among young people and to 
some remedies is drawn up in the same 
spirit as the preceding one. Several broad 
principles of a humanitarian character are 
set up, followed by suggestions of a political 
nature; and the value of international insti- 
tutions for mutual aid, in this case the 
International Labor Organization, is up- 
held. 

“The thirtieth Conference,” says this 
resolution, “notes with the greatest satis- 
faction that the problem of the unemploy- 
ment of young people has been placed on 
the agenda of the next session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, and invites the 
national groups of the Union to support 
the efforts of the said Conference in that 
field.” 

In this connection it should be recalled 
that the procedure which will be in use 
for the discussion of this problem at the next 
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Labor Conference will enable that confer- 
ence to accomplish its work in one session. 
The report to be submitted to the delegates 
is, in its general outline, in agreement with 
the Istanbul resolution. It is felt that this 
national group of the Union could therefore 
easily request the Government to give its 
delegates to the next Labor Conference in- 
structions which would be conducive te posi- 
tive action in the fight against the scourge 
of unemployment among young people. 

The resolution relating to the evolution 
of the representative system and technical 
problems is worth consideration for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, it fixes in its preamble 
the method which the Union should adopt 
in the study of the representative system. 
This method, if adopted, would open up 
sources of useful knowledge to all members 
of the Union, especially of the evolution of 
political institutions in the different coun- 
tries, and ought to result in courteous ex- 
changes of opinion. Thus the members of 
the Union are asked to give their experi- 
ences in regard to their respective parlia- 
ments without criticizing the systems in use 
abroad. The Union can in this way remain 
faithful to its wise policy of respect for the 
convictions of all its members in a sphere 
which is particularly delicate. 

The resolution then gives several sug- 
gestions in respect of the passing of the 
budget, remedies for the imperfections of 
parliamentary procedure, governmental sta- 
bility, the separation of the political and 
judicial powers; finally, the independence 
of parliaments. These suggestions give an 
echo of discussions which have taken place 
in all countries on current problems, which 
are sometimes of burning interest. They 
prove that in many parliaments almost 
similar solutions have been considered—a 
sure proof that the ills from which the 
representative system is suffering are wide- 
spread, and that international consultations 
on the matter, as offered by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, should be nothing but 
profitable. Our group will, therefore, find 
in the resolution adopted at Istanbul a valu- 
able contribution to the study of the evo- 
lution of political institutions. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


Treasurer Bloom submitted the following 
report: 











1934 
Jan. 19. Balance on hand...... $408.23 
Disbursements 
Jan. 24. Secretarial service. ..... 50.00 
Feb. 24. Secretarial service...... 50.00 
Mar. 24. Secretarial service. ..... 50.00 
Apr. 24. Secretarial service. ..... 50.00 
May 24. Secretarial service...... 50.00 
1935 
Jan. 12. Judd & Detweiler, print- 
Ree Pee 5 16.80 
Jan. 12. Western Union Tele- 
graph Co....... kee 13.33 
Jan. 12. Total disbursements 280.13 
Jan. 21. Balance on hand...... 128.10 


It was voted that the report be accepted 
and filed. 


Election of Officers 


Upon the motion of Mr. Carter it was 
voted that Senator Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky, be elected president. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Eaton, who 
called attention to the great services and 
high character of Mr. Andrew J. Montague, 
Mr. Montague was elected vice president 
of the group. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bloom, Senator 
Wallace H. White, of Maine, and Repre- 
sentative Sam D. McReynolds, of Tennes- 
see, were elected vice presidents. 

It was voted that Representative Sol 
Bloom, of New York, be reelected treasurer 
and that Representative Charles A. Eaton, 
of New Jersey, be reelected secretary. 

The executive committee was elected as 
follows: Senator Alben W. Barkley, ex 
officio chairman; Representative Albert E. 
Carter, California; Representative Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, Illinois; Representative 
William Bacon Oliver, Alabama; Senator 
Tom Connally, Texas; Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, Arkansas; Senator Millard Tyd- 
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ings, Maryland; Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan; Representative A. Piatt 
Andrew, Massachusetts; Representative 
Robert L. Bacon, New York. 

Representative Andrew J. Montague and 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson were elected 
members of the council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Arthur Deerin Call was reelected perma- 
nent executive secretary for the 15th con- 
secutive year. 


New Business 


Under the head of new business the exec- 
utive secretary called attention to the six 
permanent study commissions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and asked if any 
wished to volunteer for services upon them. 
The permanent study commissions are: 


1. Commission for the study of political 
and organization questions. 

2. Commission for the study of juridical 
questions. 

3. Commission for the study of economic 
and financial questions. 

4. Commission for the study of ethnic 
and colonial questions. 

5. Commission on the reduction of arma- 
ments. 

6. Commission for the study of social 
and humanitarian questions. 


It was voted that appointments to these 
commissions be left to the executive com- 
mittee with power to act. 

It was announced that the Thirty-first 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union will probably be held July 26-31 
next, in the city of Brussels, Belgium. 

It was voted that Representative Charles 
A. Eaton be asked to draft a letter, express- 
ing the regrets of the group that Mr. An- 
drew J. Montague had found it necessary to 
end his fine services as its president, and 
thanking him for his long continued devo- 
tion to the high purposes of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 noon. 

ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 















American Peace Society 


One-hundred-seventh Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
May 24-25, 1935 
Washington, D. C. 





Dinner in Honor of 
Arthur Deerin Call’s 
Twentieth Anniversary as Editor of World Affairs 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Friday Evening, May 24, 1935, at 7 o’clock 


Program 
Hon. John J. Esch, President American Peace Dr. James Brown Scott 
Society, Presiding Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J. 
Hon. Robert Lincoln O’Brien. . Toastmaster Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D.D. Hon. Wilbur J. Carr 


Music—Evelyn Scott, Violinist Music—the Misses Scott and Davis 


Marjorie G. Davis, Accompanist Dr. Arthur Deerin Call 
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Sponsors for the dinner were as follows: 


Representative A. Piatt Andrew, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, Professor and Mrs. Philip Marshall 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Burnett, Senator 
Arthur Capper, Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, Representa- 
tive and Mrs. Albert E. Carter, Dr. Victor S. 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. Russell J. Clinchy, Hon. 
and Mrs. Thomas C. Cochran, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, Professor and Mrs. George Howland Cox, 
Hon. and Mrs. John J. Esch, Dr. and Mrs. 
George A. Finch, Col. and Mrs. U. S. Grant 3d, 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Healy, Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Franklin Jameson, Hon. Frederic D. McKinney, 
Representative and Mrs. Andrew J. Montague, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Maurice Morris, Hon. and 
Mrs. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Dr. and Mrs. Leo 
Pasvolsky, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, 
Mr. Charles Mason Remey, Senator and Mrs. 
Joseph T. Robinson, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Dr. and 
Mrs. James Brown Scott, Mr. Thorvald Solberg, 
Dr. and Mrs. Harris E. Starr, Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, D.D., Mr. and Mrs. Elwood E. Street, 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
S. Ufford, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Dean 
William Allen Wilbur, Professor and Mrs. A. 
Curtis Wilgus, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Willard 
2d, Captain and Mrs. H. L. Wyman, U. S. N., 
Dr. and Mrs. Cyril Wynne. 


The Sponsors Committee 


Dr. James Brown Scott, Honorary Chairman; 
Hon. John J. Esch, Chairman; Professor Philip 
Marshall Brown, Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, Dr. Victor 
S. Clark, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D.D., Dr. George 
A. Finch, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., President 
George W. White, Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, 
Mr. Henry A. Willard 2d, Dr. Cyril Wynne. 


Hon. John J. Esch, President of the 
American Peace Society, presiding, began 
the discussions with the following: 


Introductory Remarks 


IHE American Peace Society, a non-par- 

tisan, non-sectarian, non-profitmaking 
organization, is this month rounding out its 
107th year of existence—the oldest peace 
society in the world. 


I 


It has had an honorable and fruitful 
career, guided in its infancy by its founder, 
William Ladd, and inspired and encour- 
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aged in its work by such officers and sup- 
porters as William Jay, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Ellery Channing, Phil- 
lips Brooks, William Howard Taft, Elihu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes, John W. 
Foster, William J. Bryan, Lyman Abbott, 
Francis E. Willard, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Peter Cooper, Andrew Carnegie, and 
many others. 

Article I of its Constitution, adopted 
May 8, 1828, declares: “The object of the 
Society shall be to diffuse light respecting 
the evils of war and the best means for 
effecting its abolition.” It has consistently 
pursued this objective. To this end it has 
sought to promote international peace 
through justice, the use of conciliation, 
arbitration and judicial methods; to bring 
together in conferences men of high ideals 
vitally interested in public affairs; to in- 
vestigate and study subjects of paramount 
importance; to educate and crystallize pub- 
lic sentiment, and make such sentiment an 
effective force to the end that there may 
be better relations among nations. 

It advocates loyalty to true American 
ideals and principles and preservation of 
our Government and our institutions, and 
this includes adequate national defense. It 
believes that the only way to disarmament 
is to begin by disarming policies, and that 
States should be led to observe certain 
duties, such as the duty to commit no 
unjust act against an innocent State, to 
interfere with the right of no other State, 
to cherish and support the laws which they 
themselves have passed and accepted; that 
established States, large and small, will 
wish to remain free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent; that they will always retain cer- 
tain rights, such as the right to exist, to con- 
serve their independence and well-being, 
to preserve their territory and jurisdiction 
over it, to be treated as equals before the 
law, to expect every respect and protection 
from their sister States in the maintenance 
of these rights. 

II 


The Society is proud of its record cover- 
ing more than a century. Its founder, 
William Ladd, was the first to propose a 
Congress and High Court of Nations. Its 
early program flowered in the Hague Con- 
ferences. It organized the first Peace 
Society on the Continent of Europe. The 
First International Peace Conference was 
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initiated at the headquarters of the Society 
in 1841, which was followed by other Peace 
Congresses in various cities throughout the 
world from 1843 to 1913. It initiated 
various American Peace Congresses held in 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, and in honor of its 
100th anniversary held a Peace Congress at 
Cleveland in 1928. 

The International Law Association is a 
direct result of the work of the Society. In 
addition, it was instrumental in bringing 
about the Pan American Congress, out of 
which grew the Pan American Union. 

Its organ, “World Affairs,” formerly the 
“Advocate of Peace,” the oldest peace 
magazine in existence, has been a factor 
in educating and moulding public opinion 
in this country and abroad on the subject 
of international friendship. 

The Society and its magazine have been 
commended by men in high station. Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to 
Germany, states: “Progress towards inter- 
national peace, like the realization of every 
human ideal, has to be made slowly, and 
for that reason requires a continuous, in- 
creasing effort. The ‘Advocate of Peace’ 
(now ‘World Affairs’), is, on the whole, 
the most tangible expression of that effort.” 
Dr. James Brown Scott, whom you all 
know, states “The story of modern arbitra- 
tion cannot be told without constant refer- 
ence to the American Peace Society.” Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard declares: 
“The American Peace Society has been a 
great force for righteousness ever since its 
foundation. It is one of the mest intelli- 
gent of all organizations of that type. It 
has wonderfully adapted itself to the chang- 
ing conditions of the past two decades.” 

The Society, while not abating its ideal- 
ism, has sought to attain its purpose along 
practical lines and has sensed the impera- 
tive need for constructive thought and 
action. Peace cannot be brought about 
by the fiat of any nation or group of na- 
tions. It will come more as an evolution. 

The Society has never favored activities 
subversive to our own government nor 
sanctioned disloyalty to it. In this turbu- 
lent and foreboding state of the public 
mind, here and elsewhere, we shou’! give 
heed to the words of Lady Holland: 
“Safety walks in the steps of Justice.” 
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III 


This testimonial dinner is given in honor 
of Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society for the last 23 
years, and for 20 years editor of its maga- 
zine. It is because of his zeal and untiring 
efforts during all this strenuous period that 
the Society and its magazine have survived 
and carried on the great objective of Peace 
through Justice in a law governed world. 
In addition to his work as Secretary and 
Editor of “World Affairs,” he has since 
1920 served as Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and has attended fourteen 
different International Conferences held in 
various capitals of Europe. Indeed few 
individuals in or out of government service 
have his wide acquaintance with the high 
and dominant figures in modern European 
political life. It is fitting that we here 
express our appreciation of his able and 
painstaking labors in a great cause. 

*2 ¢ @ 

It is now my pleasure to turn over the 
duties of the Toastmaster of the evening 
to the Hon. Robert L. O’Brien of Massa- 
chusetts, Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission. 


Mr. O’Brien’s Remarks 


E MEET at an historic milestone in 

a great adventure—in the world’s 
search for a solution of the age-old prob- 
lem of war. I suppose I am honored with 
the invitation to preside over your delibera- 
tions by reason of Dr. James Brown Scott’s 
great love of appropriateness. This Society 
came here from Boston. It started there as 
a part of the intellectual insomnia that af- 
fected and afflicted its people. But in 
course of time the wisdom of having an 
organization of this kind maintained at the 
National Capital naturally appealed to its 
managers; and so the Society was removed 
to Jackson Place, Washington. Similarly, 
of immeasurably smaller importance, I re- 
moved from Boston to Washington and 
hence a certain propriety, according to Dr. 
Scott’s philosophy, in having me start this 
occasion into motion. I always obey Dr. 
Scott. One of the great secrets of his suc- 
cess has lain in the person from whom he 
has asked advice, and whenever he is hard 
put to it, he gets out of his troubles by ask- 
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ing advice. He never takes it, but the mere 
asking of it pleases the person of whom he 
asks. 

When we were students in Harvard Col- 
lege nearly half a century ago he went over 
to New York City to see the town which 
even then seemed a large one in our boyish 
views. He reached an elevated platform; 
the train started off without him; he had 
come from a part of the country where 
trains went by every 3 or 4 hours; he 
naturally thought this would be the case 
with the Manhattan Elevated. He accord- 
ingly leaped for the train and climbed over 
the gates. The train was stopped and he 
was arrested. He found himself a docile, 
19-year-old boy, standing between two 
huge Tammany policemen. The situation 
seemed ominous. Scott looked up to say: 
“Gentlemen, you are just the persons I have 
been wanting to see. I want to get some 
advice. I want your advice. Would you 
not, on thinking it over, advise me to wait 
for the next train?” 

As the statutes were not altogether clear 
as to the transgression for which he had 
been apprehended, the policemen gave him 
the information which he sought and re- 
leased him from their custody. 

‘es & ss 


We have with us tonight in the person of 
Rev. R. J. Clinchy, D.D., a member of 
the Board of Directors of this Society, who 
knows of Dr. Call and Wortp Arratrs. He 
will tell you something about both of them. 
Dr. Clinchy, Pastor of the Mount Pleas- 
ant Congregational Church, this city. 


Remarks of the Rev. Russell 
J. Clinehy, D.D. 


HE nature of the magazine WorLD Ar- 

FAIRS can very well be described by the 
transition which has taken place in its name. 
It began as the “Harbinger of Peace,” later 
changed to “Calumet”; became the “Ad- 
vocate of Peace’; and then in 1932 was 
called Wortp Arrairs. It is significant to 
note that the first attitude toward peace 
was that of a harbinger, that of a forerunner 
or messenger, to prepare a place in which 
peace might dwell. It has the attitude that 
the state of peace is going to come in some 
future time and place. The change to the 
title “Advocate of Peace” brought it nearer 
to a sense of reality, that of conceiving peace 
as coming in our time by the advocacy of 








those interested in it. The tithe Worip Ar- 
FAIRS denotes the present mood of the peace 
movement, which is conscious that peace is 
going to come among us by the direction of 
the affairs of the present world, and by a 
thorough understanding of them. 

This is the perspective which makes 
Wortp ArFrairs the most important peri- 
odical in the field of international peace. 
From the very beginning, the magazine took 
the stand that it would not be a crusader 
for panaceas of the moment in order to find 
a short cut to a desired haven. Its founders 
believed that it could best serve the cause 
of peace by presenting faithfully and accu- 
rately a survey of the world’s life and the 
tendencies which can be used for the better- 
ment of international relations. It has at- 
tempted to point out with clarity and effect 
the mighty forces working within nations 
to create areas of understanding and co- 
operation, and to acquaint the American 
public with these personalities and forces 
in the other nations of the world. Through 
the century of its existence it has held 
sturdily to the founder’s belief that peace 
is going to come, not through emotional and 
fanatical crusades, but through the develop- 
ment of a basis of justice for all peoples and 
the increasing growth of international or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Call has carried on this heritage as 
editor of this magazine with rare distinc- 
tion of mind and spirit. He has held cour- 
ageously to the belief that mankind was 
created for understanding and cooperation 
rather than for conflict and hatred, and that 
if men could know the truth the truth would 
set them free. He has given these twenty 
years of an able editorship to the presenta- 
tion of truth and all the factors connected 
with it, not alone through the thoughtful 
and penetrating editorials from his own pen, 
but also through the medium of articles 
from men and women all over the world 
who are students of international affairs. 

When the nations of the world shall have 
come to that time when they have so estab- 
lished themselves, through justice and inter- 
national organization, that war will be as 
unthinkable among them as it is between 
the states of the American commonwealth, 
a great part of that final triumph will be 
due to the continued service of such an one 
as Dr. Call, whose editorship of this maga- 
zine we celebrate tonight. 
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I cannot take the time here to read all 
the letters and telegrams that President 
Esch has received from persons unable to 
attend this dinner. From the sheaf, how- 
ever, I take the liberty to quote in whole or 
in part the following messages: 


Chief Justice CHARLES EvANS HUGHES: 


“T am glad to know of this tribute which 
he (Dr. Call) richly deserves.” 


President CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, Brown 
University (To Dr. Call): 


“No man who will be there is more eager 
than I to pay you tribute ... you are 
worthy of all the honor which can be shown 
you.” 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Historian, 
Chief Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress: 


“Tt will give me a great deal of pleasure 
to have my name added to your list of 
sponsors for the dinner to be given in honor 
of Dr. Call, my student in old times. . . 
I shall be very sorry not to be among those 
present upon the occasion and to do visible 
honor thus to my old friend.” 


WILLIAM FortTUNE, former President of the 
American Peace Society, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“T am glad to know that you are to honor 
Dr. Call with a dinner on the twentieth 
anniversary of his services as Editor of 
Wortp Arrairs. He has served the cause 
of peace with great ability and distinction. 
In honoring him the American Peace Society 
is honoring itself. I join in cordial greet- 
ings and all good wishes.” 


President CHARLES F. THwING, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society for over 
fifty years: 


“May I send to you and through you to 
Dr. Call the assurance of my very warm 
regard, a regard which began early and 
continues deep. Bear to him, if you please, 
my congratulations upon his continued 
leadership of the historic society. . . . Dr. 
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Call has done great work, and is doing great 
work, both by his editorship and person- 
ality in helping humanity to realize its pres- 
ent and far-off purposes.” 


Hon. Wattace McCuuvre, Assistant Chief 
of Treaty Division, Department of State: 


“T should like to express most earnest 
gratification in the opportunity afforded to 
pay personal tribute to Dr. Call. His work 
has required steadfastness and courage of 
a high order. He has evolved, in WorLD 
AFFAIRS, a periodical that is admirable in 
choice of name and not less admirable in 
service.” 


Dr. Joun R. LAPHAM, Dean, School of 
Engineering, the George Washington Uni- 
versity: 


“When I was a school boy in West Med- 
way, Massachusetts, I knew Arthur Deerin 
Call as that somewhat mysterious and at 
times terrifying personage, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. My real acquaintance 
with him began in 1916 when I came to 
Washington and joined the local Brown 
University Club in which Dr. Call was and 
still is active. As my boyhood awe melted 
into mature friendship, I came to a lasting 
respect and love for him.” 


Henry C. Morris, Esq., Chicago, IIl., long 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society: 


“The labors which Dr. Call has performed 
in promoting the cause of peace in the 
United States and throughout the world 
certainly merit such recognition by his 
friends, of whom I am pleased to be one. 
As Editor of Wortp Arrarrs during these 
many years he has always maintained the 
highest standards of faithfulness and ac- 
tivity which are, of course, natural to him!” 


Hon. Lester H. Wootsey, former Legal 
Adviser to the Department of State: 


“T regret very much not to be here to do 
homage to Dr. Call’s eminent and unselfish 
service for a score of years to the cause of 
peace and the American Peace Society.” 
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Dr. Writt1AM ALLEN WILBUR, Provost, 
George Washington University: 

“T cherish my friendship for Dr. Call. 
We are both of the Alumni of Brown Uni- 
versity; we are both members of the same 
Greek letter fraternity, and with these bonds 
of association I have cherished his fellow- 
ship for two good reasons—my personal 
affection for him, and for honor due to a 
fine gentleman who with a charm of merri- 
ness has worked quietly and strongly and 
well for the peace of the world.” 


Among the telegrams just received here 
is one from PRoFEsSSOR PHILIP MARSHALL 
Brown, of Princeton University; and here’s 
another from SALMON O. LEvINSON, Esq., 
Chicago, Illinois, to our Toastmaster, Rob- 
ert Lincoln O’Brien. Mr. Levinson’s reads: 


“Please convey to Doctor Arthur Deerin 
Call my affectionate greetings and sincere 
congratulations on the crystal anniversary 
of his peace stewardship stop Sentiment and 
honor mingle with pride to have been the 
Editor of Wortp Arratrs, the lineal off- 
spring of the mother of peace societies stop 
We must all perennially renew our loyalty 
to the greatest of all causes to which Doctor 
James Brown Scott has contributed so 
bountifully and philosophically and which 
Senator Joseph Robinson will carry on in 
the Senate until the triumph of world peace 
is assured.” SALMON O. LEVINSON. 


Among the other letters I note kindly 
words from President Harold G. Moulton 
of the Brookings Institution, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Representative Fritz G. 
Lanham, Norton M. Little, Ernest Knaebel, 
Charles Henry Butler, Katharine H. Len- 
root, H. C. Phillips, Leverett S. Lyon, Percy 
H. Russell, Cornelia A. Comstock, Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, Walter S. Pratt, Jr., 
Walter C. Clephane, Cecil Gordon, James 
V. Bennett, Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D.D., 
Dr. Thomas E. Green, and many others. 


xk * * x 
You will wish me, however, to read in 


full this letter from our Secretary of State, 
Hon. Cordell Hull: 


My dear Mr. Esch: 
I should be glad to have the following 
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message from me read at the dinner to be 
given.on May 24 in honor of Dr. Call: 


“T particularly regret that an earlier en- 
gagement prevents me from attending this 
dinner, in view of my deep respect for its 
sponsor, the oldest peace society in the 
United States and, very probably, in the 
world, and for its honored guest who, for 
20 years, has given it devoted service and 
guidance as its Secretary. I can think of 
no higher tribute to this steadfast worker 
for peace than to cite his long stewardship 
of your society, for its own unique standing 
in this country and throughout the world is 
itself a measure of the man who has been 
identified with it during two of the most 
eventful decades of history. 


“From the World War and its aftermath 
numerous fighters for peace—individuals 
and groups—have sprung. You are among 
the few who have carried into the post-war 
era the best traditions of an earlier peace 
movement. In this continuity lies your 
greatest strength. If, during the more than 
100 years of its existence, the American 
Peace Society has unhappily seen a number 
of wars place in jeopardy the ideals for 
which it stood and fought, ali the greater 
has been its triumph in surviving each of 
these periods with renewed strength and 
witnessing the steady growth of mankind’s 
efforts to seek the means of avoiding armed 
conflict and establishing permanent peace— 
a growth which the Society may proudly 
claim to have fostered and forwarded. The 
American Peace Society has wisely avoided 
the pitfalls of pressing for extremist schemes 
designed to bring about a sudden imprac- 
ticable millenium, but has proved its sound- 
ness by its early advocacy of proposals 
which were in harmony with what was 
realizable in contemporary society. Only 
by such rational analysis of actual forces 
and of the degree to which they can be 
molded to serve the ends of progress is it 
possible to achieve a lasting advance.” 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
CorpDELL HULL. 
Dr. Call, you are not only in the midst 


of friends, you are surrounded by an unseen 
host of them. 
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Mr. O’Brien: I have already said all 
that I need to say about Dr. Scott. It is 
now his turn to speak. I introduce to you 
Dr. James Brown Scott, Secretary, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
President, American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, Honorary Vice-President Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and Honorary Chairman 
of this happy gathering. 


Dr. Scott’s Remarks 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Mr. 
Call, ladies and gentlemen: 


“Let the bugles sound the truce of God 
to the whole world forever.’”—Charles 
Sumner. 


E ARE gathered together this evening 
to do honor to Arthur Deerin Call’s 
devoted service of twenty years, not only to 
the cause of national but of international 
peace. 
I 


I am very happy to state from my per- 
sonal knowledge and from long and inti- 
mate acquaintance that Dr. Call, as Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, and 
editor of its excellent periodical, carries on 
the great traditions of his predecessors and 
of the founder himself. Like his predeces- 
sors, he has examined each question in the 
light of reason as it presented itself, and 
also like his predecessors, he has claimed 
and exercised the right of deciding, also in 
the light of reason, whether a proposal 
should be advocated when and as presented 
or should be laid aside for a more appro- 
priate occasion. In this, as well as in other 
matters, he has been—and I venture to say 
still is—in accord with the illustrious Wil- 
liam Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society—that “there is such a thing as 
going beyond the millenium”; and like Mr. 
Ladd, he is “content to stop there.” Hence 
the criticism to which Mr. Ladd was sub- 
jected in his day; hence the criticism to 
which Mr. Call is subjected in ours. The 
American Peace Society has always been a 
distinguished body and has stood for a 
course that has won the world. It is con- 
tinuing the same course, but this course has 
not always met with approval, although 
Ladd’s views today are incorporated in 
fundamental institutions. 
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II 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, who was the 
Ladd to whom we refer? It would be bet- 
ter if we should allow someone who is not 
a member of our society and is not officially 
connected with the movement to give to 
Ladd his place in history. Nobody could 
do this more competently than Mr. James 
Truslow Adams, who, in the third volume 
of his History of New England,’ in speak- 
ing of the American Peace movement, 
places Ladd in the company of the elect; 
for there are but three portraits in the 
third volume—Thomas Jefferson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and between the two, our 
William Ladd. 

In 1828 he founded the American Peace 
Society, which at once became the mouth- 
piece of the movement in the United States. 
Born before the Articles of Confederation 
went into effect, he was a wee bit of a lad 
when the Government of the United States 
was organized under the Constitution. 
Therefore he was well nigh contemporary 
with the young republic, permeated with its 
ideas and fully informed of its institutions. 

In the first place, the Continental Con- 
gress—in session at York, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the date of his birth, and 
which approved the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce and of Alliance with France in 
the month of his birth—was a voluntary 
assembly. The Congress did not meet pur- 
suant to any Constitution. The thirteen 
original states—as they are still called— 
met of their own free will, and the delegates 
to the Congress were chosen by the states 
which they represented in the Congress— 
as is today the case—and in important 
questions voted according to instructions. 
This form of Congress, with sundry modi- 
fications, was to be the model of William 
Ladd’s “Congress of Nations.” 

In the second place, the American states- 
men of that day, renouncing the right of 
their respective states to keep armies and 
navies and their consequent right as indi- 
vidual states to declare and to carry on 
war, felt the need of a method for the settle- 
ment of the disputes which would assuredly 
arise between and among them. They hit 
upon a temporary tribunal, formed in ac- 
cordance with the ninth of the Articles of 
Confederation, which temporary tribunal 


gave way to the permanent Supreme Court 


1 Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1927. 
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of the States—destined to be the model of 
William Ladd’s Court of Nations. 

The Congress, representing the States 
under the Constitution (drafted in 1787, 
when Ladd was a boy of nine), and the 
Supreme Court, created by the Constitu- 
tion, were eminently successful; therefore 
Mr. Ladd was justified in proposing, in his 
“Essay on a Congress of Nations for the 
Adjustment of International Disputes with- 
out Resort to Arms”—which essay had 
concentrated public opinion on the peace 
movement in the United States and Europe 
—a Congress and a Court of Nations 
based not upon fantasy but upon experi- 
ence. According to the Constitution, State 
was to sue State in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as individual litigants 
do, with the difference that the judgment of 
the Supreme Court in a suit between indi- 
viduals could be executed by force if need 
be, whereas the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a suit of 
State against State was not to be executed 
by force and never has been so executed, 
although all of the Court’s decisions in liti- 
gation between State and State have been 
complied with. 

This was the background of William 
Ladd’s twofold proposal, original in the 
sense that it was to supply a need not merely 
to a small group of States but to all of the 
civilized nations of the world, although in 
his day he could only have had in mind the 
European countries. His plan has suc- 
ceeded—at least so far as the Congress of 
Nations and the Court of Nations are con- 
cerned; because each of these projects was 
the result of an American experience with 
which Ladd was familiar and to which the 
entire world happily is now so immeasur- 
ably indebted. 

Even a casual reader of William Ladd’s 
Essay on a Congress and Court of Nations 
will not fail to observe that nowhere does 
Mr. Ladd advocate the use of force against 
a State. His Congress, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the different countries, was to 
adopt resolutions which he hoped would 
enter into their mutual relations. It is also 
to be observed that he does not advocate 
the execution by force of the judgments of 
his Court of Nations. The decisions are to 
be reached as the result of discussion, and 
they are to be remitted to the conscience 
of the nations. We have adequate expe- 
rience of suits between States of the Ameri- 
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can Union in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. No decision in a suit of 
State against State has been repudiated; 
and the same may be said of international 
awards, except in cases where the award 
has been tainted with fraud, as sometimes 
happens. The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague has ap- 
parently no physical sanction for its deci- 
sions; no physical sanction was suggested 
at the time of the creation of the court, and 
none has since been advocated. 

Of course the officials of the American 
Peace Society have followed as best they 
might in the footsteps of Ladd, the pioneer. 
The members of the Society have likewise 
been faithful followers. There has of course 
been opposition from without, but the 
names of Ladd’s supporters have survived 
as shining stars in our American firmament. 

As in times past, the American Peace 
Society meets today with opposition. Or- 
ganizations, widespread and of vast influ- 
ence, have arisen based upon the use of 
force, among these being the former 
League to Enforce Peace. And of the 
League of Nations did not Woodrow Wil- 
son himself say that force is in the back- 
ground? But happily throughout the ages 
justice has triumphed over force, and in the 
future, if not in the immediate present, 
justice will continue to triumph. We should 
be mindful of the dog with the bone in his 
mouth who lost what he had in his eagerness 
to grasp the bone which was reflected in 
the water. We had better keep to terra 
firma with Ladd and make haste slowly, by 
persuasion rather than by force; and let us 
admit with Ladd and his Peace Society 
that there is no such thing as going beyond 
the millenium. Like him, let us be content 
to stop there. 

III 

In addition to William Ladd, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society has had as its speakers, 
from time to time, outstanding poets, 
preachers and statesmen, such as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William Ellery Channing 
and Charles Sumner. 

First of the poet. Mr. Emerson’s ad- 
dress on “War” was delivered at the tenth 
annual meeting of the Society in 1838, and 
to it he prefixed the following: 

The archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 
Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto Victory born. 
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From the prose of his address we lift three 
quotations: 

. . . Whenever we see the doctrine 
of peace embraced by a nation, we may 
be assured it will not be one that in- 
vites injury; but one, on the contrary, 
which has a friend in the bottom of 
the heart of every man, even of the 
violent and the base; one against which 
no weapon can prosper; one which is 
looked upon as the asylum of the 
human race and has the tears and the 
blessings of mankind. 

. . . Nor, in the next place, is the 
peace principle to be carried into effect 
by fear. It can never be defended, it 
can never be executed, by cowards. 
Everything great must be done in the 
spirit of greatness. The manhood that 
has been in war must be transferred 
to the cause of peace, before war can 
lose its charm, and peace be venerable 
to men. 

. . . The cause of peace is not the 
cause of cowardice. If peace is sought 
to be defended or preserved for the 
safety of the luxurious and the timid, 
it is a sham, and the peace will be base. 
War is better, and the peace will be 
broken. If peace is to be maintained, 
it must be by brave men, who have 
come up to the same height as the hero, 
namely, the will to carry their life in 
their hand, and stake it at any instant 
for their principle, but who have gone 
one step beyond the hero, and will not 
seek another man’s life;—men who 
have, by their intellectual insight or 
else by their moral elevation, attained 
such a perception of their own intrinsic 
worth, that they do not think property 
or their own body a sufficient good to 
be saved by such dereliction of prin- 
ciples as treating a man like a sheep.’ 


Now for the preacher. William Ellery 
Channing delivered his “Lecture on War” 
—also in 1838—in the course of which he 
laid down some principles which we dislike 
to admit but which we can not deny: 


. . . What distinguishes war is not 
that man is slain, but that he is slain, 
spoiled, crushed by the cruelty, the in- 
justice, the treachery, the murderous 
hand of man. The evil is moral evil. 


1 An address before the American Peace Society at the 
Odeon, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1838 (copied from reprint 
from the Advocate of Peace, February, 1924), pp. 6, 7. 
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War is the concentration of all human 
crimes. Here is its distinguishing, 
accursed brand. Under its standard 
gather violence, malignity, rage, fraud, 
perfidy, rapacity, and lust. If it only 
slew men, it would do little. 

Now for the statement of the third in the 
trinity, Charles Sumner, from whose “‘Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” delivered before the 
American Peace Society in 1849, we lift an 
impressive paragraph: 

There is a pious legend of the early 
Church, that the Saviour left his image 
miraculously impressed upon a napkin 
which had touched his countenance. 
The napkin was lost, and men at- 
tempted to supply the divine linea- 
ments from the heathen models of 
Jupiter and Apollo. But the true im- 
age of Christ is not lost. Clearer than 
in the venerated napkin, better than in 
color or marble of choicest art, it ap- 
pears in each virtuous deed, in every 
act of self-sacrifice, in all magnanimous 
toil, in any recognition of human 
brotherhood. It will be supremely 
manifest, in unimagined loveliness and 
serenity, when the Commonwealth of 
Nations, confessing the True Grandeur 
of Peace, renounces the War System, 
and dedicates to Beneficence the com- 
prehensive energies so fatally absorbed 
in its support. Then, at last, will it be 
seen, that there can be no Peace that 
is not honorable, and no War that is 
not dishonorable.” 


And may I add in conclusion what is not 
the least evidence of the position and pres- 
tige of William Ladd’s Society from its 
organization in 1828 to this 24th day of 
May of the year 1935—that Mr. Elihu 
Root has been for many years, and still is, 
a Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society. 

As I began, so let me end: 

‘“‘Let the bugles sound the truce of God to 
the whole world forever.” 





Toastmaster: I present to you Rev. Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, S.J., Regent, School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


1 William Ellery Channing, Discourses on War—Lec- 
ture on War.”’ Ginn & Company, Boston, 1903, pp. 80-81. 

2 Charles Sumner, Addresses on War—‘‘The War System 
of the Commonwealth of Nations.” Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1904, p. 239. 
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Father Walsh’s Remarks 


ADIES and Gentlemen, it is indeed a 
pleasure and privilege to be permitted 
to extend the felicitations of Georgetown 
University,—as well as my own,—to Arthur 
Deerin Call on the completion of two dec- 
ades in the capacity of editor of the Advo- 
cate of Peace, now known as WorLD 
AFFAIRS. Twenty years spent in advocat- 
ing peace and good will, even when there 
was no peace, is a record of which the com- 
munity may well be proud. 

Through that period our distinguished 
guest of honor has voiced his high plea with 
persistency, courage and vision. May men 
continue during the next twenty years to 
listen to that same call to higher planes of 
international peace. 


I 


Now more than ever have we need of such 
organizations as the American Peace So- 
ciety. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
heavy responsibilities devolving so suddenly 
on the United States, as an aftermath of 
that collective insanity called the World 
War, created national and governmental 
obligations for which our people as a whole 
were intellectually and psychologically un- 
prepared. Dislodged from isolated ease and 
uprooted from our parochial complacency, 
we were bidden to think and act internation- 
ally. What frequently happens in unfore- 
seen emergencies actually happened to our 
post-war mentality. Improvisation followed 
fast and followed faster on the heels of 
enlarged responsibility. Increasing com- 
mitments inevitably followed increased par- 
ticipation in world affairs. Alluring vistas 
of international service opened up to chal- 
lenge a nation that previously had been con- 
cerned with the tremendous task of solving 
specific domestic problems that had resulted 
partly from the Civil War and partly from 
the ever-increasing industrialization of 
American society. To be sure, Interna- 
tional Law and foreign relations had long 
occupied the attention of scholars and ex- 
perts but left the broad masses of the people 
untouched and unaffected. 

The Spanish-American War, with its con- 
comitant widening of territorial jurisdiction, 
was only a prelude and a warning forecast 
of the subsequent phase that swept us, for 
a decade after the Armistice, into a com- 
plexity of international relations that needs 
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no rehearsal here. Educators, publicists 
and statesmen were not slow to recognize 
their obligations to the new destiny con- 
fronting America. Interest in foreign affairs 
and training for a worthy participation in 
the Golden Age that was to ensue, received 
powerful and widespread stimulus in aca- 
demic circles. 


II 


International peace through international 
understanding! 

There are two terms in that expression of 
purpose, however, which need definition. 
Otherwise the declared objective will be 
obscured by fascinating but irrelevant and 
dangerous accidentals. These take the form 
of special interests, unattainable ideals, 
laborious technical instrumentalities, and 
emotional exaggerations. The art of the 
possible in the conduct of international re- 
lations, is the most realistic definition of 
diplomacy I have yet discovered. For it 
accepts that stern discipline which the facts 
of history impose on thoughtful men. It 
reminds the enthusiast and confirms the 
cautious that international relations are 
human phenomena conducted by men 
among men, not by archangels among dis- 
embodied spirits devoid of human passions, 
free of prejudices, unfettered by racial or 
national traditions, and superior to the other 
intangibles that so profoundly modify 
theory and practice in the concrete. 

Peace, then, like all problems, whether 
practical or speculative, should first be de- 
fined. “Jgnoti Nulla Cupido,” runs the wise 
Latin proverb. There is no desire for the 
unknown thing. Hence peace begins in 
the intellect, not primarily in the will which 
is the principle of external operation. The 
best definition of peace I know of is “the 
tranquility of order.” For where disorder 
exists, whether in the mental processes or in 
the moral life of individuals and communi- 
ties, there is no tranquility of mind. Con- 
versely, where order rules the intellect and 
will, satisfaction which is only another 
term for tranquility,—ensues. International 
peace, therefore, will result from a satisfac- 
tory ordering of rights, obligations, and 
mutual conduct. We hear much of the rights 
attaching to nationhood; we hear less of 
the obligations resulting from membership 
in the great family of nations. Yet they 
are correlative terms and the sovereign 
rights of one people are the obligations of 
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all others in respect to the possessor. That 
is the lesson Soviet Russia must learn as 
she approaches nearer and nearer to full 
concert with civilized nations. 

Now, order, too, must be defined, as vary- 
ing conceptions doubtless exist and hence 
contradictory standards will prevail. As a 
man thinks so will he act. Repetition of 
the same act begets a habit, and the accu- 
mulation of habits creates character for 
nations as well as individuals. Order is de- 
fined as “Apta Dispositio plurium ad 
Unum’”’:—the right arrangement of many 
objects in respect to some unity of purpose 
to be achieved. The chairs in a room are 
for the use of its occupants and hence are 
placed in convenient locations on the floor 
where people may sit on them. They are 
not suspended from the ceiling,—out of 
reach. And the post-prandial tranquility 
of a giant beast of prey derives irom his 
having swallowed some weaker animal. That 
is his idea of the right order of things. 
Hitherto that has been Moscow’s vision, 
expressed in appropriate Communist lan- 
guage. 

If, then, international order implies some 
one controlling goal or objective, it is clear 
that the effect to be achieved must be inde- 
pendent of and superior to the subjective 
whims, political ambitions and prejudices 
of the widely divergent units that make up 
this world family of approximately two 
billion restless human beings. That is, if 
they wish to live in the social intercourse 
characteristic of society as organized today. 
The gunfire of an irresponsible youth at 
Sarajevo, in the Summer of 1914, proved 
how interdependent nations are and how 
sensitive the nerves of the social organism 
have become. 


III 


The next deduction is _ inescapable. 
Should peace be committed to the uncon- 
trolled and arbitrary interpretation of half 
a hundred individual governments, it fol- 
lows that the antagonisms and clashing of 
national ambitions and racial prejudices 
would conspire to produce not order, but 
chaos. Economic laissez faire and the ex- 
treme individualism of the Manchester 
School have reduced our generation to the 
present industrial disorder. Similarly, politi- 
cal laissez faire on an international scale 
resulting in an unreasonable Chauvinism 
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brought Western civilization to the brink 
of the precipice in 1914. And I do not see 
how we can long escape a similar dilemma 
to be followed by a more appalling tragedy 
unless the nations agree on a principle of 
control fundamentally spiritual and moral. 
It must be universally applicable, purged 
of the vicious cynicism of Machiavelli’s 
“Prince” and capable of profoundly moving 
the depths of man’s cultural nature when 
the legalities leave him cold and skeptical. 
The only norm which can meet these re- 
quirements is an awakened sense of inter- 
national justice, of international respect and 
mutual toleration. The alternative is the 
rule of force and a return to the ethics of 
the jungle. Should an unrelieved and stub- 
born nationalism become the controlling 
norm of conduct, I see no future except a 
reversion to the narrow localism prevalent 
in the age of Feudalism. Governments and 
peoples would withdraw behind guarded 
ramparts there to devote their energies to 
the primitive appetites of self preservation, 
self protection, self sufficiency and selfish 
national aggrandizement. A glacial cap 
would settle over civilization and the ice 
age of international relations would return. 

Justice must ever and ever extend her 
jurisdiction from the municipal to the in- 
ternational circuit. Justice in the last analy- 
sis simply means rendering to each what is 
clearly his—wunicuique suum. There is no 
infallible public tribunal to resolve that 
vexed question and preserve moral equi- 
librium among men, as we have again 
learned during the past few years, this time 
from the Far East. The instinct for justice 
must be cultivated from below; the seeds 
must be planted in the hearts, the minds, 
and the wills of men; it cannot be expected 
to bloom automatically at the top of the 
social structure, if it have not roots in the 
understanding of the people. It is the un- 
ending function, then, of education and the 
spiritual forces of the world to defend this 
moral substitute for war. It is the responsi- 
bility of the independent thinkers of 
humanity to interpret the appeal of reason 
and to refuse to be intellectually debauched 
by fear of the consequences, by political or 
party considerations, or by the curling lip 
of professional propagandists. 

In a sense there is no such thing among 
states as absolute sovereignty. But there 
is such a thing as sovereign equality, whether 
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possessed by Russia or Geneva,—as John 
Marshall phrased it. So long as man is 
destined by nature to live in the society of 
his fellowmen, all his rights have a social as 
well as an individual aspect and no right 
can be so exercised as to positively injure 
the common good of the whole community. 
The sovereign rights of the smallest republic 
are the reciprocal obligations of the most 
formidable Empire. 


IV 


Let us be realists without ceasing to be 
idealists and learn something from the les- 
sons of the past two decades. If hopes for 
international peace are now at the lowest 
ebb conceivable may the disillusionment 
not be due to the exalted plane to which 
aspiration was artificially elevated? I am 
no cynic nor skeptic when I say that one of 
the most effective enemies to international 
peace is the opinionated, exaggerated zealot 
who promised the millenium at the close 
of his little day. The long record of human 
nature spread before me forbids me to en- 
tertain the hope, however inspirational, 
that men will leap across centuries, not pro- 
gress by slow arduous labor, to higher 
levels of civilized living. Much has been 
successfully done, particularly in the way 
of arousing a popular consciousness of the 
problem, but much remains for the undis- 
closed future. I for one am far from being 
discouraged. I know that Christianity, 
after nineteen Centuries, fortified with a 
divine mandate as it was, and interpreted by 
the finest minds and voices, has succeeded 
in persuading only one-third of the human 
race to accept the new dispensation! It 
would be the ecstacy of hysteria and the 


very definition of conceit for us to expect . 


better results within the brief space of one 
generation. The American Peace Society 
has not yielded to that illusion. 

There is a clear responsibility, therefore, 
resting on all organs such as Arthur Deerin 
Call edits. Among those obligations I 
should count frankness among the first,— 
and honesty,—and the ability to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Technical and 
specialized information is of the highest im- 
portance but becomes wholly inadequate 
unless humanized by a broad and liberal 
background which alone can insure the in- 
telligent and fruitful application of factual 
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knowledge to human relations. I have long 
been of the opinion that peace propaganda, 
in common with Democracy and Capital- 
ism, must undergo serious revision of its 
methods. While thoroughly persuaded of 
the continuing necessity of international 
peace through international understanding, 
I am more than ever convinced that the 
soundest basis on which to build interna- 
tional peace is a tolerant and enlightened 
nationalism which accepts the historic 
reality that few governments have ever been 
known to confer an unadulterated and 
purely disinterested favor on another. The 
opposite contention is a delusion which 
only time will cure. An emotional and un- 
informed internationalism may well become 
as dangerous by lack of proportion as the 
most bumptious and belligerent nationalism. 

If ever cool heads and steady hands were 
needed at the helm of Ships of State and 
in the public forum, it is at the present hour. 
Otherwise the peace of the world lies at the 
mercy of an accident. And another war, 
particularly in the prevailing environment 
of disturbed social conditions and wide- 
spread popular discontent, would be suicide 
as well as homicide for the government 
deliberately provoking it. And the infec- 
tion would spread. The only victors would 
probably be the parties of the extreme left, 
first in the belligerent, and then in neutral 
countries, accustomed and trained as they 
are to fish in troubled waters. The way 
winds from popular resistance to inspired 
agitation and then to open revolt. That 
would mean either an extension of Com- 
munism or the gradual increase of Dictator- 
ships in one form or another. And the 
return of more Caesars cannot but weaken 
the claims of Democracy. 


V 


All responsible editors are on notice that 
they will be expected to meet the test by 
furnishing responsible information, tempe- 
rate judgments and impartial scholarship. 
That we may continue to have your pres- 
ence, Sir, for many years to come, is my 
prayer—and may God sustain and direct 
your efforts. 


Toastmaster: Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, 
United States Senator from Arkansas, 
Democratic Leader of the Senate. 
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Senator Robinson’s Remarks 


T THIS time, Senator Robinson’s ad- 
dress, eloquent measured by the best, 
can only be summarized. “Today,” the 
Senator said, “when the muffled tread of 
armed men can be heard in every part of 
the world,” the highest duty of every in- 
telligent man who loves mankind and 
country is to work for the preservation of 
peace. “No effort which can engage the 
attention of human beings is more worthy 
than that directed toward peace. . . . We 
thought when the World War ended that 
never again, while civilization existed, 
would such a catastrophe become a possi- 
bility; and yet tonight, while we assemble 
here, there is an almost unaccountable dis- 
turbance exercising its influence through- 
out the world. . . . In various parts of the 
world we see armed men gathered along the 
international frontiers and we see the na- 
tions building new and greater weapons of 
destruction. . . . We realize that nations, 
which today are basking in the sunlight of 
peace, tomorrow may be writhing in the 
agonies of war. I say to you that if another 
war should break out it would mean almost 
the end of civilization. It would mean the 
destruction of the best institutions human 
minds and human hands have lifted into 
the light throughout the ages.” 

Senator Robinson declared that it is the 
highest duty of every citizen to exert his 
effort in the interest of world peace “and 
to proceed in the face of discouragement 
to bring into being the ideals of interna- 
tional justice. ...If only half of the 
money wasted in the last war could have 
been spent in educating the peoples to 
understand one another the ideals of the 
American Peace Society today would be 
well on the way to realization.” 


He praised Dr. Call as “one who has 
given himself in the cause of peace” and 
as one “‘who merits the highest commenda- 
tion of the world.” He observed that such 
an occasion must indeed be most gratifying 
to both Dr. and Mrs. Call; and closed with 
an appeal to the moral nature of the race 
to solve the depressing problem of war. 


Toastmaster: Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Carr’s Remarks 


T IS a very real pleasure to be here to- 
night and to have a part in paying tribute 
to the guest of honor, Dr. Call. As one 
passes along the highway of life he touches 
here and there a human spirit that leaves 
its imprint upon him, its inspiration in this 
thought, and ever afterwards makes him 
grateful for that contact. Such a spirit is 
our guest of tonight. When we first met in 
the long ago we were engaged in an educa- 
tional enterprise. We were occupied in 
teaching the young idea. But, as is natural 
with such a man, the field proved to be too 
narrow for him. His vision and his public 
spirit carried him into broader realms where 
he became occupied with influencing men, 
not only of our own nation but of other 
nations as well, to find ways in which to 
compose their international differences 
through peaceful means. As Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, as Editor of 
Wortp Arrairs, and as Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and also as a writer 
on the evils of war and the advantages of 
peaceful methods of adjusting controversies 
between nations, he has worked unremit- 
tingly and has rendered his country, and I 
may also truthfully say the world at large, 
a signal service. I am fully aware that 
there are many people in the world today 
who are prone to look upon efforts such as 
these as visionary and even futile. But I 
would ask those persons to remember that 
the beginning of every great achievement in 
the history of mankind has been attended 
by doubt and criticism and opposition, and 
that success finally came only because men 
of high principle, vision, undaunted courage, 
and determination refused to be discouraged 
and refused to quit until the goal was won. 
If the nations of the world some time in the 
future come to realize that the orderly and 
peaceful adjustment of their international 
differences is not only possible but impera- 
tive if they shall continue to exist, it will 
be because a sufficient number of men like 
Arthur Call have persisted in creating in 
the minds of their fellow men a clear real- 
ization of the horrors and futility of war and 
of the advantages of settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful methods. 
I join with all of you and with my col- 
leagues in the Department of State in wish- 
ing Mr. Call the strength to continue for 
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many years to come the splendid and 
effective work upon which he has been en- 
gaged. 


Toastmaster: Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American 
Peace Society, Editor, WorRLD AFFAIRs. 


Mr. Call’s Response 


EAR friends, in our polite vernacular 
you certainly have me on the spot. 
Sometime before our felicitous Toastmaster 
became the distinguished head of the Tariff 
Commission, he was born in Abington, 
Massachusetts. Addressing our college 
fraternity not long ago he captivated us in 
his usual manner, but especially when he 
announced: “Abington has produced only 
two great men: one modesty forbids me to 
name; the other was John L. Sullivan.” 
This month of May, 1935, is destined to 
go down in history because of the brilliant 
Silver Jubilee of England’s King George V; 
and now because of this twentieth anniver- 
sary of an elated though somewhat be- 
wildered Washington editor, whom in this 
presence, I would have you believe, I am too 
modest to call by name. 


I 


When a man’s friends begin to celebrate 
his anniversaries it is time for him to watch 
his step. Through the centuries the world 
has heard many a commentary on the be- 
guiling theme of old age. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, born  one-hundred-thirty-two 
years ago tomorrow, entered in his diary 
three days after his thirty-seventh birth- 
day: “We do not count a man’s years until 
he has nothing else to count.” As, how- 
ever, one runs through those ten stout vol- 
umes of daily impressions—which Emerson 
kept from a boy in his teens to the time 
he was seventy-two—one notes a growing 
and friendlier regard for the man of years. 
At the end of his fifty-seventh birthday he 
recorded rather considerately: “I am easier 
in my mind than hitherto. I could never 
give much reality to evil and pain, but 
now when my wife says, ‘Perhaps that 
tumor on your shoulder is a cancer,’ I say, 
‘What if it is?’?” Later he saw fit to write 
this, seemingly becoming a bit proud of his 
years: “I ought to have added to my list 
of benefits of age the general views of life 
we get at sixty when we penetrate show and 
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look at facts.” When creeping along to- 
wards seventy the ripened seer put this into 
his journal: There is “a compensation of 
failing memory in age by the increased 
power and means of generalization.” 

“T hate quotations. Tell me what you 
know,” wrote this great Emerson in his 
earlier years. It is in conning quotations 
from him, though, that one comes largely 
to know what one knows. So, backed by 
his respect for the generalizations of age, 
your Editor will indulge in a few generali- 
zations about his job. 


II 


Here among his friends, his first gener- 
alization might be that those twenty years 
of his are there in those twenty solid vol- 
umes of Wor~tp AFFAIRS, where can be 
found in readable type all the sapience and 
conceits, the judgments and sophistries, the 
inspirations and blunders that he has been 
capable or guilty of. 

Again, he would confess to you an inter- 
mittent sort of sadness. It is not that he 
would enter upon any apology for those 
self-explanatory tomes, for they must rest 
on their own feet, if tomes have feet. What 
he has done is done, and he stands on it 
with an unblushing modicum of sinful 
human pride. He insists that he probably 
knows, better than anyone else can possibly 
know, the mistakes and limitations of all 
that work. He is confident that anybody 
who takes the pains to go over those records, 
however, will find that he has had a policy, 
wise or unwise as it may be, and that he 
has stood for it with a fair degree of con- 
sistency. His regret, his haunting, evanes- 
cent lament is that through these twenty 
Homeric years of hammering at the walls 
of Troy he has not quite had either the 
commanding voice or the controlling power 
that Olympian Zeus exercised in the epic 
days of Agamemnon. 

In general your Editor’s central convic- 
tion has been and is that any desirable 
peace in the modern world must begin not 
with such secondary problems as arma- 
ments, but within the primary realms of 
policy. He believes that “creeds separate 
but faith unites.” So, through these years 
he has tried to pursue enlightenment along 
the paths of international policies; not by 
editing a pushing, fighting, sectarian publi- 
cation—slashing other workers, creeds, and 
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enterprises—but by deepening his own faith 
in the free processes of co-operation and 
fair play. It is his faith that in the realm 
of practical politics the peace of the world 
must grow out of that will to see that every 
nation gets its due, which being interpreted 
we call international justice. If we could 
only know what justice is and achieve it 
for all of the nations by the due processes 
of law and equity, we could and would 
achieve what Father Walsh so fittingly 
calls “the tranquility of order” and thus 
abolish war. It is that conviction that has 
kept this editor at his job. 

In carrying out that business he has soft- 
pedaled the “gee-whiz” and “for-god-sake” 
appeal, for it has been his ambition that no 
sentence going into WorLp Arrarrs should 
do violence to accuracy, impartiality, judi- 
cial balance, to any of those practices of 
fair play which go to establish justice be- 
tween the nations. With a minimum con- 
cern for any personal power or position, 
with an instinctive suspicion of all get- 
peace-quick programs, he has courted the 
disciplines of objectivity, believing that ad- 
vocates of reform should accustom them- 
selves not only to thinking in terms of 
reality, but of measuring their proposals 
precisely, as far as possible, in terms of 
legislative acts—another way of phrasing 
a very great principle taught by a very wise 
philosopher named Immanuel Kant. 

Bragging about one’s record is the silliest 
of indoor sports; yet permit your editor to 
refer to his job just once more. Through 
all these years he has had an editorial free 
hand. Nobody has tried to tell him what 
he must or must not say. He has had, how- 
ever, the counsel and heartening co-opera- 
tion of as fine, able and unselfish group of 
friends and collaborators as could be found 
in all this world. At the top of the list, let 
him say, is the one who has stood with 
him through it all closer than a brother, 
his best of pals, Mabel Winter Soule Call, 
his wife. Women are not always loath to 
assume responsibility. “Heliotrope,” asked 
the preacher, when it came her turn to 
answer the usual question in such cases, “do 
you take this man to be your wedded hus- 
band for better or for worse——” “‘Jes’ 
as he is, pahson,” she interrupted: “Jes’ as 
he is. Ef he gets any bettah ah’ll know 
de good Lawd’s gwine to take ’im; an’ ef 
he gits any wusser, w’y ah’ll jes’ tend to 
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’im maself.” But Mrs. Call’s unselfish de- 
votion to the purposes of the American 
Peace Society has, through her correspond- 
ence and book reviews, kept its library 
alive; her infinite patience and industry 
have given to the Library its indispensable 
catalogs and answered thousands of in- 
quiries; her fine intelligence and constant 
consecration have bolstered all our spirits 
and hallowed our every task. 

In his Ethics Aristotle has a chapter on 
the number of friends which it is possible 
and desirable for one to have, in which he 
concludes it should not be many. He 
should have seen, as perhaps he did, that 
there never can be too many friends of the 
right kind, friends such as you here tonight. 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, worshiped 
by all his students at Brown University, 
once recalled to our class in “Practical 
Ethics” that a former President of Brown 
—one time President of the American Peace 
Society—Francis Wayland, taught that “A 
man can do what his friends think he can 
do.” “I would add,” said Andrews, “not 
in President Wayland’s language but in my 
own language that he must hustle like the 
devil.” 

III 


There are a few generalizations of an- 
other kind to which your editor would 
briefly refer—generalizations on the logic 
of events. 

During these twenty years there have 
been more changes in the conditions of life 
across the world than during any other sim- 
ilar length of time in all human history. 
As never before science has come, adminis- 
tering to our human needs, temperaments 
and follies, changing the meaning of war 
and altering all the challenges of peace. 

We are in a mess of a world. As said of 
England, so one may say of the nations, 
they have “no climate, only weather.” 

On reflection that the world is ready to 
go to war again, our American poet, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, has recently written an 


“Apostrophe to Man” 


Detestable race, continue to expunge your- 
self, die out. 

Breed faster, crowd, encroach, sing hymns, 
build bombing air-planes ; 

Make speeches, unveil statues, issue bonds, 
parade ; 
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Convert again into explosives the bewildered 
ammonia and the distrcted cellulose ; 
Convert again into putrescent matter draw- 
ing flies 

The hopeful bodies of the young; exhort, 

Pray, pull long faces, be earnest, be all but 
overcome, be photographed ; 

Confer, perfect your formulae, commer- 
cialize 

Bacteria harmful to human tissue, 

Put death on the market ; 

Breed, crowd, encroach, expand, expunge 
yourself, die out, 

“Homo” called “sapiens.” 


And yet our old world is more alive today 
than ever before. The Ship of State must 
always be at sea. Recall briefly certain 
events and see if along the mystic streams 
of circumstance there are any lights upon 
the shores. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, 1914, 
Archduke Francis and his wife had left 
their home in Austria and were driving 
through the streets of the Bosnian town of 
Serajevo. A crack-brained young man shot 
both of them to death. Four weeks later 
Austria declared war against Serbia, and 
within another four weeks practically all of 
Europe was engaged in a struggle to the 
death. 

On December 29, 1933, Ion G. Duca, 
leader of the Liberal Party and Premier of 
Rumania, standing on the platform of the 
station at Sinaia, was shot and killed; on 
the twenty-fifth of the following July, Engel- 
bert Dollfus, Chancellor of Austria, was 
similarly murdered; and on the ninth of 
the following October both Jean Louis Bar- 
thou, Foreign Minister of France, and Alex- 
ander I, King of Yugoslavia, while driving 
in broad daylight along the acclaiming 
streets of Marseille, were shot down in cold 
blood. ; 

The assassinations on that June day in 
Serajevo took place at a time when the 
world felt itself to. be prosperous and at 
peace; nevertheless, they spelled a war for 
the world. The assassinations in Rumania, 
Austria and France occurred in a time of 
dire depression and distress; but thus far 
persuasion has avoided the ultimate effects 
of exaggeration and violence, and common 
sense has spared Europe from what George 
Washington called the “plague to man- 
kind,” and Noah Worcester described as 
“the grossest delusion, the greatest curse 
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that ever afflicted a guilty world.” With 
much more provocation than in 1914, hap- 
pily Europe is spared so far the ravages 
of actual war. 

When Noah Worcester had written his 
A Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
he offered it in vain to publishers for three 
years. The “subject was so new” and the 
“prospect so gloomy” they declined to pub- 
lish even a small edition at their own risk. 
When it did appear on Christmas Day, 
1814, it was thought necessary to publish 
it anonymously. While in fifteen months 
that pamphlet passed through five edi- 
tions; and by 1846 it had been reprinted 
in the United States more than a dozen 
times; while it inspired William Ladd, 
started peace societies all over the United 
States and formed the basis of the world’s 
first peace periodical, the peace societies 
inspired by Worcester’s pamphlet were 
never large nor influential. The pleas of 
the American Peace Society for a Congress 
and High Court of Nations, beginning in 
1828, fell at first upon comparatively few 
ears in this country or Europe. Neverthe- 
less, due to an inscrutable logic of events 
the continuity thus begun has brought into 
operation in our time a Congress and two 
High Courts of Nations, all supported by 
a large majority of the governments of the 
world. Some sixty-three nations have re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and agreed to settle their disputes 
only by pacific means. There are so many 
“peace pacts” in Europe now that Foreign 
Minister Titelescu of Rumania refers to 
them as “the barbed wire entanglements of 
peace.” People write books and organize 
societies to make “America self-contained”’; 
but they offer no objections to our country’s 
participation in the International Telecom- 
munication Union, in the Universal Postal 
Union, in the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, in the International Boundary 
Commissions, in the Permanent Court of 
International Arbitration, in the Interna- 
tional Office of Public Health, in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and the scores of 
others. If there be any logic in the course 
of events, when Ralph Waldo Emerson re- 
marked in his address before the American 
Peace Society in 1838 that “all history is 
the decline of war, though the slow decline,” 
he appears to have stated a fact. 
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There is a unity in human relations that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may. 
Measured in terms of “the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, justice and mercy and faith,” 
it is a steadying consolation that so many 
continue to believe that there remains room 
for an organization and a magazine such 
as the American Peace Society and Wor.Lp 
AFFAIRS, setting for their purpose to report 
and to weigh important phases of interna- 
tional affairs, facts of human life, free of 
sectarian bias, all in behalf of a more en- 
lightened public opinion. In the measured 
language of Daniel Webster: “The exercise 
of political power for moral ends is worse 
than useless if it go in advance of popular 
approbation.” 

It is not the purpose of the peace move- 
ment to end human struggle; but rather to 
limit conflict to realms this side the out- 
break of war, itself the final and cata- 
strophic means of ending combat. 

In his famous sermon of February 19, 
1843, the poet, scholar, afterward Cardinal, 
John Henry Newman, closed with the fol- 
lowing petition: 


Oh Lord, support us all the day long of 
this troublous life, until the shadows 
lengthen, and the evening comes, and the 
busy world is hushed, the fever of life is 
over, and our work done. Then, Lord, in 
Thy mercy, grant us safe lodging, a holy 
rest, and peace at the last, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


It is not necessary to enter into the dis- 
cussion now going on in England over the 
origin of those sufficing phrases. It is of 
little concern to us whether or not they were 
written by Bishop Lancelot Andrewes 
three-hundred years ago, or by some saint 
of an earlier day. It is our privilege to ac- 
cept them in all their fullness and simplicity 
as very adequate expressions of the prayer 
that haunts us all, especially as we suspect 
ourselves slipping over the meridian of life. 

The cause of peace, however, is not the 
cause of rest in the sense of cowardice or 
complacency. It is sometimes argued that 
peace is of doubtful validity; that there 
is no such thing in the family, the com- 
munity, or in human society with its social 
cleavages. There is a human will to climb, 
to improve economic conditions, which 
easily takes on the forms of conflict. Under 
civil codes contracts are voided by violence; 
in the realms of international behavior con- 
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tracts are often established by violence, 
after which “pacifists” find themselves curi- 
ously defending the injustices of such con- 
tracts. When pacifism becomes the legali- 
zation of violence it may be agreed that 
peace ceases to be justice, and registers 
simply the dominance of force. Some be- 
lieve that there are no means of insuring 
international justice, that peace is simply a 
shorter or longer period of time between 
two wars. A man whom your editor 
learned both to love and to revere, Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, long a Vice President of 
the American Peace Society, became con- 
vinced that ““What men demand is not peace. 
They can alway have it by paying the 
price—submission. What they want is 
justice, and they will, or should, fight for 
it until they have it,” a statement it would 
be difficult to refute. That same states- 
man and gentleman also believed to the end 
that preponderant force in any permanent 
form as security for states is a political 
myth, a will-’o-the-wisp, leading to secret 
alliances, to the dominance of the mighty, 
to unstable balances of power and war. 


IV 


Wortp Arrairs goes on because of those 
who contribute to its support and write for 
its pages. Dr. Leo S. Rowe writes: “The 
further education of public opinion, to 
which the American Peace Society has con- 
tributed so much, has become a matter of 
great national moment.” The Hon. George 
H. Dern, Secretary of War, wrote for us an 
article urging education, exhortation, inter- 
national understanding and the promotion 
of good will; recommending that we of 
America overcome our superiority complex 
and end our prejudices against other coun- 
tries; and pleading that peace workers, in- 
cluding the army and navy, unite in extend- 
ing the rule of justice and benevolence. 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg writes that the So- 
ciety must continue and strengthen its ef- 
forts for the maintenance of peace. Others 
would have Wortp Arrarrs stand not only 
for a decent and peaceful foreign policy 
for the United States, in action as well as 
in words, turning its spotlight of publicity 
on our foreign policy, but favor a re-state- 
ment of our country’s attitude toward ques- 
tions of neutrality. We are urged to turn 
our attention to the possibilities of keeping 
the United States out of war by getting our 
Government to recognize that all trade with 
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belligerents, direct or indirect, be considered 
contraband and at the risk of the shipper, 
and that private loans to belligerents be 
prohibited. Latin-American scholars at 
great sacrifice of time and strength are 
building up a strong Latin American De- 
partment in the columns of the magazine. 
If the life blood of the American Peace 
Society is composed of its supporters, the 
red corpuscles in the life stream of WorLD 
AFFAIRS are and always have been its con- 
tributors. Through a blind world weak- 
ened on its rounds of pain, of their largesse 
they have come and generously given that 
the labors of Ladd and all his followers may 
not have been in vain, that needful social 
structures may stand up with a finer glow 
of health. 

If asked to summarize what he is trying 
to say, your editor would turn once again 
to that address before the American Peace 
Society in 1838 where Mr. Emerson said: 
“What is the best must be true; and what 
is true—that is, what is at bottom fit and 
agreeable to the constitution of man— 
must at last prevail over all obstruction 
and all opposition.” 

Senator Robinson, you offered the obser- 
vation that this evening must be “very 
gratifying” to Mrs. Call and me. Be as- 
sured, sir—and all of you—that it is more 
gratifying and inspiring to us than we shall 
ever find words to express. 


At eleven o’clock President Esch thanked 
the speaker and guests and brought the 
occasion to a close. 


American Peace Society 


One-Hundred-Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors 
Reports and Election of Officers 


HE One-Hundred-Seventh Annual 

Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society for the reports 
and election of officers was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Building, Saturday, May 25, 1935, at 3 
p. m., President Esch presiding. 

It was voted that the minutes of the 
One-Hundred-Sixth Annual Meeting be 
approved. 

Letters explaining inability to attend the 
meeting were read from Colonel U. S. 
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Grant 3d, Philip Marshall Brown, Henry C. 
Morris, Lester H. Woolsey, George W. 
White, George Maurice Morris. 


Treasurer’s Report 


HE Treasurer in his report called at- 
tention to the Permanent Peace Fund 
as follows: 


Permanent Peace Fund 


May 1 1935. 
To the American Peace Society: 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Peace Fund submits the following annual report 
for the period May 1, 1934 to May 1, 1935: 


Gross income received by the Trustees 
from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 


other tevestaents. ..........ccscscees $6,192.61 
Income held for possible law suit...... 500.00 
$6,692.61 


Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, 
office rent, supplies, stationery, safe de- 
posit box, insurance, services of trus- 
tees attending meetings, insurance on 
property, accrued interest on invest- 





ments tax on checks, etc............ $3,229.59 
Net income available........... $3,463.02 
Remitted to American Peace Society 
during year as follows: 
Bas BEES asc nce saws $600.00 
fe eae 500.00 
le i ra 600.00 1,700.00 
ee a eer $1,763.02 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas H. Russet. 


Accompanying this report Thomas H. 
Russell, Esq., Treasurer, wrote under date 
of May 15, 1935: 


Dear Mr. CALL: 


Last year at this time you may remember our 
net income was greatly increased by a rebate re- 
ceived on taxes paid in 1931, 1932 and 1933 of 
which we reserved $500 for settlement of a possible 
lawsuit. 

We have not had the benefit of that assistance 
this year (except to the extent of $350 from this 
source reserved for the lawsuit, which was settled 
for $150) and the net income is consequently less. 

The continuance of the depression badly af- 
fected our tenants like everyone else here. A 
restaurant man and a shoe finding supply house 
struggled along and finally had to quit, owing us 
rent, one going into bankruptcy. It was some 
months before we obtained a new tenant for the 
restaurant at just so much loss of rent and then 
had to make $175 worth of repairs to get him in. 

These circumstances with some further cuts in 
dividends account for the reduced income. Let us 
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hope for better luck next year. We enclose check 
as per enclosed report for $1,763.02. Will you 
please send receipt for our files. 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. Russet. 


Upon motion of Dr. Clinchy, seconded by 
Dr. French, it was voted that the Treas- 
urer’s report be accepted and filed, that 
copies of this report duly audited be sent 
to the absent members of the Board. 


Librarian’s Report 


HE Librarian, Mabel W. S. Call, has 
continued through the year her usual 
work of cataloging. Watching publishers’ 
announcements, she has obtained one-hun- 
dred-eighteen accessions during the year, 
and already reviewed fifty of these items 
in Wortp Arrarrs. She has dug out of the 
correspondence for the early years of the 
World War pamphlets and folders of his- 
torical value, cataloged and placed them in 
the library. 
Cataloged items in the library to date 
are as follows: 
Books catalogued one year ago (not includ- 
ing dictionaries, encyclopedias, bound maga- 
zines, or foreign paper bound books. . 3685 
Accessions during the year 118 


Total items . 3803 


During the year she has completed the 
check of the list of historical peace litera- 
ture—compiled by the Librarian of the 
Palace of Peace at the Hague—to 1899. 
Many titles there listed were already in our 


Society’s library. She was able to add 
many other items in our library to the 
Hague list. This historical peace material 
covering the years 1776 to 1899 will appear 
in the final list to be published by the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 

The Librarian has answered inquiries 
from students, historians, particularly as to 
source material related to William Ladd, 
Elihu Burritt, the Maine Peace Movement, 
and other phases of early peace activities. 

Students have been assisted to find what 
they wanted in the library. The index of 
the magazine, from 1828 to 1862, completed 
last year, has been of practical value to 
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these students. This index has been en- 
riched this year with cards, giving names, 
dates and page references to all officers who 
have served the Society through the earlier 
years, this additional indexing, already car- 
died to June, 1844, will be continued as time 
permits. 

The Librarian, as a part also of her 
gratuitous service, has prepared the index to 
Wortp Arrairs for the current year, as- 
sisted in preparing the magazine for publi- 
cation, and served as office secretary during 
the absence of Mr. Call in Turkey, in Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


Dinner in Honor of Arthur Deerin 
Call’s Twentieth Anniversary as 
Editor 


It was reported that ninety-one persons 
had attended the dinner the evening before 
in honor of Arthur Deerin Call’s twentieth 
anniversary as Editor of the Society’s 
magazine, at the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The program was as follows: 

Hon. John J. Esch, President American 
Peace Society, Presiding—Address. 

Hon. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Toast- 
master. 

Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D.D.—Address. 

Music—Evelyn Scott, Violinist; Mar- 
jorie G. Davis, Accompanist. 

Dr. James Brown Scott—Address. 

Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.—Address. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson—Address. 

Hon. Wilbur J. Carr—Address. 

Music—the Misses Scott and Davis. 

Dr. Arthur Deerin Call—Response. 


It was voted upon motion of Dr. French 
that the addresses delivered at this dinner 
be printed in the June number of Wortp 
AFFAIRS as a part of the record of the One- 
hundred-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were unanimously 
elected: (See inside back cover) 
At 4:45 the meeting adjourned. 


Secretary. 








